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Elysian Fields--Hoboken. 


THERE are many fine views in the vicinity of 
New York, though few of them are on the Island. 
Strangers visiting the city naturally inquire re- 
specting the suburbs, and they who have admired 
the picturesque scenery in the neighborhood of 
other cities, are disappointed as they ride through 
the outskirts of New York, and too frequently 
form an erroneous conclusion; forgetting that 
being so nearly surrounded by water, the best po- 
sitions for a prospect must be on the adjacent 
shores. From Brooklyn Heights, for instance, 
the scene is most striking. The gurgling waters 
of the Sound, here compressed within the narrow 
channel of the East River, rush through in a rapid 
and powerful current, till they broaden into the 
immense bay, that, in beauty and singular adap- 
tation to the wishes of a commercial people, has 
only one superior in the world. The mighty city, 
like Venice, rising proudly from the wave ; the 
infinite variety of vessels which crowd the harbor; 
the islands, thickly interspersed throughout the 
bay ; the angle of the city, with the innumerable 
sights and sounds incidental to such a multitude 
engaged in active occupation ; the indented banks 
of Long Island crowded with picturesque mills 
and delightful seats, many of them partly hidden 
by the surrounding foliage ; the prospering city 
of Brooklyn on the right, and Staten Island in the 
distance, swelling up against the sky,----all these 
romantic objects so disposed before him, awaken 
both interest and admiration in the beholder. The 
shores of our own York Island, washed by the East 
River, present also many spots which nature and 
art have combined to decorate with an imposing 
beauty; and, in New Jersey, opposite the western 
section of the city, are to be found scenes, which 
are the boast and pleasure of the citizens. A por- 
tion of these shores_is represented in the accom- 
panying Engraving. The most varied and lovely 
scenery, perhaps in the world, tempts the feet of 
the stranger, after crossing the river, for several 
miles along the banks of the Hudson, till he wan- 
ders from Hoboken Ferry to the Elysian Fields, 
by a road of such romantic sublimity, as to merit 
more than a casual notice. It is a deeply shaded 
promenade that winds gracefully in among the 
overspreading foliage, which leads to tne spot we 
would endeavor but faintly to picture. The ap- 
proach to the Elysian Fields, along the water side 
is romantic in the extreme; familiarity blunts our 
perceptions of physical as well as moral nature--- 
yet, the stranger dwells with admiring delight 
upon the softness, the brightness and variety of 
the scene. We arrive at it through a narrow, 
circuitous path, overarched with oak branches, 
which completely shut out the view, except one 
or two momentary glimpses of the bay, city and 
narrows. 
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The name of the “ Elysian Fields” is appropri- 
ately bestowed upon a tract of charming meadow 
land, something less than two miles from the fer- 
ry, and on your road as you pass to the bold pro- 
montory of Weehawk ; this is an Indian name for 
a spot celebrated for its natural beauty, and ren- 
dered classical by the beautiful and romantic lines 
of Fitz Green Halleck, which ought to be familiar 
to all our readers; but should they not be, we 
have here transcribed them for their especial gra- 
tification: 


Weehawken! in thy mountain scenery yet, 
All we adore of Nature, in her wild 
And frolic hour of infancy, is met; 
And never has a summet’s morning smiled 
Upon a lovelier scene, than the full eye 
Of the enthusiast revels on—when high, 
Amid thy forest solitudes, he climbs 
O’er crags that proudly tower above the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger, which sublimes 
The breathless moment—when his daring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of: the wave with startled ear, 
Like the death-music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf with desperate force, 
As the heart clings to life; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
‘There lingers a deep feeling, like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone. 
In such an hour, he turns, and on his view, 
Ocean, and earth, and heaven, burstbefore him— 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue 
Of summer’s sky, in beauty bending o’er him 
The city bright below; and far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay. 
Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air, 
And white sails o'er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended there, 
In wild reality. When life is old, 
And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 
Its memory of this; nor lives there one, 
Whose infant breath was drawn, or boyhood days 
Of happiness were passed beneath that sun, 
That in his manhood prime can calmly gaze 
Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land. 


As you draw near the magnificent pavilion, the 
prospect gradually opens into a broad meadow, 
displaying lofty trees at considerable distances 
from each other, and at length spreads away into 
a superb green lawn, whose sudden extent is re- 
lieved by gentle undulations, like the slow, silent 
swells of the ocean in its calmest moments. The 
land which has hitherto been elevated so that the 
dash of the water floated up to you from below, 
now descends to a level with the river, and the 
waves rollin and break with their silver beauty at 
your feet. The proud city of New York is dis- 
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tinctly seen in the distance----the Hudson, w hich | the Palisade rocks. 


They form the western bank 


here ends its pilgrimage, expands into an apparent | of the river for about twenty miles to the north, 
lake, which leads the « eye to those iminense gates, | and reach an elevation of nearly two hundred feet. 
through which it pours its tribute floods into the | The summit of this precipice commands anothe: 


Atlantic, 


Weehawk, a beautiful fragment clothed with | 


deep rich verdure, thus left perchance in ages | and the highlands, onthe north. 
| the west, the bold eminences, which rise from the 


long past, broken by the river, as it forced a pas- 
sage through the mountains. 

During the summer months, the spacious law n, | 
in tront of the pavilion, isthronged with hundreds, 
who, in this attractive and salubrious retreat, en- | 
joy the hours of the afternoon. ‘The portly citizen | 
who has gone dripping over the heated pavements | 
in the morning, here lounges upon a commodious | 
seat, sips his favorite beverage, and grows gradu- 
ally cool with the declining day. Groups of young | 


| threads its course along the lowlands. 


and on the north to the jutting point of | view embracing Long Island Sound, the island of 


Manhattan or York, the county of Westchester 
A few miles to 


| Shores of the Hudson, subside into a tract of richly 
var iegated country, presenting a gentle declivity ; 

and in the valley beneath, the Hackensack river 

Travellers 

| passing between the city and the falls of the Pas- 

saic,in New Jersey, would find themselves amply 

compensated for the slight additional trouble of 


| taking this viewin their route. [t was these scenes 
! which the good Sir Hendrick Hudson termed 


and lively children are forming and bre: aking | “the pleasantest land for cultivating that men 


away around you, 
ment, their spirits free from taint or guile; the 
honest tradesman sits ard breathes, the lawyer 
loses the chance of a fee to escape to this enchant- 
ing bower, the orator leaves his discuurse un- 
finished to muse on an appropriate conelusion 
here, and the editor flings down his pen in a pas- 
sion, answers his devil’s remonstrances for copy, 
with unciv il ejaculations, and hastens hither, | 
where he puffs up his own work, to the detriment 
of all others, and settles paragraphs, inhales milk 
punch and ideas in the same delicious moment. 
Indeed there is a period during the most sultry 
season, when all classes may find a happy repre- | 
sentative here; when the belle and the beau, the 
rich and the poor, the merry and the discontented, 
meetupon a common level ofenjoyment. knme- | 
diately around you are the shady ravines, luxu- 
riant forests, and cultivated fields; and, as the 
level beams of the setting sun stream through the 
branches and mark the ground with long gro- | 
tesque shadows, you realize the spirited lines of | 
the poet: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“ The landscape to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green. 
Snatched through the verdant maze, the hurried eye | 


Distracted wanders: ; now the bowery walk 


Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 


Falls on the lengthened gloom, protracted sweeps: | 


Now meets the bending sky: the river now | 


Dimpling along, the breezy-ruffled lake, 

The forest darkening round, the glittering spire, 
The etherial mountain and the distant main. 
Along these blushing borders bright with dew, 
And in yon mingled ‘wilderness of flowers, 
Fair-handed Spring embosoms every grace.” 


A brief but somewhat Jaborious walk from this | 
little Eden conducts you to the summit of Wee- 
hawk Hill. 
vern. A boatimay be here procured for the duel- 
ling ground, about one hundred rods north, under 
the steep bank of the river. This place cannot be 
easily approached except by water. You will 
experience a mournful satisfaction in treading on 
ground so fraught with melancholy associations, 
und wonder that murder, led by fashion, should 
select a spot of such peaceful beauty for its cruel 
avd bloody sacrifice. At this point commences 
the perpendicular ridge known by the name of 


At its base are a ferry-house and ta- | 














intent on the joys of the mo- need tread upon. 














What is a Sigh? 
“ Sighs with success their own soft iss tell.”” 


Iv those four w ords—** What is a sigh? 
How much of grief and pleasure lie 
In those four slender words are met 
Life’s Enigmatic Alphabet! 


The questicn’s put—you wait reply : 
List, and I'll tell thee “ What is a sigh.” 


In grief, asigh is like the rose, 

Around whose stem the rank weed grows; 
The weed the infant bud will press— 
The rose will die in its caress, 

Se grief will en the love-lorn sit, 

And choke the heart that pillows it 

But then a sigh—to wit, like mine, 

(And reader, such } hope, as thine,) 

A sigh that’s just so faintly deep 

As wakes the soul from out its sleep, 
When lips we love, and cheeks we prize 
Come dimpling to our ravished eyes— 
A sigh, ye Gods! conceived like this, 

Is cousin-german to a kiss. 


We talk with fingers and with eyes; 
Then pri'thee say,—why not with sighs ? 


A sigh can sever Cupid’s chain— 

A sigh can join its links again— 

A sigh is Women’s surest davt— 

A sigh's the echo of the heart— 

A sigh that heart may blissful make— 
A sigh can whisper it to break— 

A sigh in every land you’il find— 

A sigh’s the lightning of the mind— 
A sigh has oft th’ affections stole— 

A sigh’s a message from the soul— 
And on 2 sigh, with wings of light, 
The spirit takes its heav’nward flight. 
A sigh when lovers’ bosoms meet, 
Will tell for what the flutterers beat ; 
A sigh’s a wish, or thought, theugh heard, 
Not quite condensed into a word ; 

A sigh’s—at least so blushes teach— 
A rosy substitute for speech. 

In sooth, fair reader, then, a sigh 
Is—what ?—why, love's stenography 
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ORIGINAL. }true that Tam gay and thoughtless, but when I 
The Rejected. cease to feel for a friend, may my gaiety of dispo- 
BY c. G***** gr. sition leave me entirely, and the blue devils come 


Ir is at theclose of a still, cold day in January, 
i182-, that our narrative commences, the snow lay 
upon the ground and reflected in mimic rays from 
its pure surface, the beams of the rising moon; of 
all moonlight none is so brilliant as that of an 
American winter’s night, the sky coldly but clear- 
ly blue, the atmosphere transmitting its rays, as it 
were, without an effort, and the reflection of the 
white snow wreaths all concur to produce a bril- 
liancy of effect that cannot be surpassed. It was 
on such an evening that two young men might be 
scen traversing a street in a beautiful, but retired 
part of the city of New-York ; its row of large and 
solidly constructed habitatiuns, with, to an accus- 
toned eye, aslight appearance of antiquity, seem- 
ed to tell that if its day of fashion had gone by, it 
had at one time been occupied by the wealth and 
(anti-republican word) aristocracy of the land. 


This street runs along the lower extremity of 
the Island on which the new city is built, and 
looks directly forth upon the beautiful bay for 
which its harbor is sojustly celebrated, and though 
a severe and exposed situation in winter, in sum- 
mer few could be found to offer more attractions. 
The two passengers were to be seeu but indistinct- 
ly as they passed under the shadow of the dwel- 
lings. Their dress and appearance sufficient- 
ly distinguished their standing, each was envelo- 


jto torment me, as they do you at present.” And 
he took him by the arm and laughed until his friend 
_ with an eftort seemed to wake from his desponden- 
cy, and smiled in return. 

| « You are always kind,” replied he, « but could 
| you read all my feelings you would know that I 
' have cause fur mortification and regret.” 

“And do you think, Edward, that I have been 
deceived by your remarks about family griefs? 
Oh! no, [can assure you f have looked beyond 
the surface, I should have been but little interested 
in your welfare, had [ not observed the change 
that has taken place in‘la belle Celestine,’ to- 
wards you; but were you like me, you would 
seek consolation for the caprice of one fair damsel 
in the smiles of another.” 

His companion sighed but made no reply, and 
drawing his cloak more closely around him, they 








| both continued their progress tn silence until they 


|arrived atthe steps of a mansion, rather, perhaps 
older, but not essentially differing in appearance 
|from those around it. Here they paused, and 
the younger extending his hand, said, ‘At all 
events I shall insist upon your accompanying me 
to Mrs. C ’s ball this evening; she will be 
‘there, and were I in your place I would settle the 
matter at once, she should either accept or refuse, 
}and if the latter, l weuld think of her no more. I 
shall call for you at nine o'clock.” 








ped in the rich and expensive mantles of broad-| « You ofier but little inducement, Julius, but 
cloth but then just introduced into use, and which | perhaps it is for the best to end the matter thus, 
is so exceedingly appropriate tothe climate; and | when the worst has eome no change can aggra- 





they walked the street with the air and dignity of 
men who were used to receive, and were determi- 
ned to secure respeet—both froin the elasticity of 
their movements were evidently young, tho’ here 


the resemblance was at an end: thesmaller of the | 


two seemed all gaiety and animation, he turned 
quickly from side to side, and every object receiv- 
ed a passing notice; he laughed occasionally at a 
jest of his own invention, and rallied his compa- 
nion on his silence and inattention. 
with his arms folded in his cloak, walked appa- 
rently abstracted from passing events, his eye 
fixed on vacancy, told that every thought was on 
some absent theme, while occasionally a melan- 
choly effort at a smile, in reply to his friend’s 
raillery spoke too strongly that his reflections were 
of the most mournful character. 


““ Come,” exclaimed the smaller, and younger 
of the two; ‘shake off this melancholy, youseem 
like one of the statues of Phidias, but a skilful 
imitation of life.” 

‘How can [ be in better spirits?” replied the 
taller, in a tone that Kemble would have given 
much to catch. ‘Have I not cause for my sor- 
row ?”’ continued he in tones deep with feeling, 
and yetso musical as almost to have caused a pas- 
ser by to stop and listen; “are not the sunny 
hours of our family obscured? You who have 


known only the joys of life, whose benignant star | 


has never been dimmed—who have never met 
with achange in life but as a gainer, you cannot 
sympathize with me.” 


‘‘And why not?” said his companion. ‘It is 


The latter | 


vate our afflictions. But it is in vour route, if yon 
| will call Twill try tobe prepared ; but at all events 
your smiling face will not be the less acceptable 
\a sight, besides you know what a favorite of my 
mother you are, and she will be glad to see you.” 
“You are the same kind Edward, you may 
grieve youself, but would never cause a regret to 
| another. Good night, au revoir.” And the friends 
|parted. Julius humming a favorite air from Mas- 
saniello, continued his route towards his own 
house, while Edward ascended the steps and en- 
| tered his own residence. 

Julius W was the son of a wealthy banker 
| in the city of New-York, who, when young had 
| been assisted and advanced by the father of Ed- 
ward H , under asense of obligation for some 
trifling service, for although prond of his family, 
and of European descent, yet, that same pride 
rendered him anxious to discharge an obligation 
by twofold return. The young men had become 
intimate at college, and although differing in dis- 
posiion, Edward H saw much to love in the 
| sincere and ardent frankness of his friend: while 
Julius looked up to the other as a pattern to imi- 
tate, and was enabled to enter far enough into the 
deep current of feeling (for which Edward was 
distinguished,) to sympathize while he admired. 
A friendship thus commenced, was increased by 
the sectional feelings that bind young men from 
the same part of the country when distant from 
home. 

Edward's father had died leaving him, then a 
child and only son, under the care ef his widowed 
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mother, he had grown up under her nurturing eye, 
and was naturally the consolation of her old age. 
Losses had diminished the once ample fortune of 
her husband previous to his death, and was sup- 
posed by many tohave hastened that event, enough 
still remained to support the widow and her son 
in thestyle of life to which they were accustomed 
without placing them in affluence. 

The son divesting himself of his mantle, entered 
the drawing-door where he knew his mother 
would be awaiting him. This room was larger 
than is common in our more modern edifices, it 
was lighted only by the flame of a large seacoal 
fire which blazed cheerfully in the grate. The 
walls were covered with evidently old-fashioned, 
but still rich looking cloth-paper, (now almost en- 
tirely disused,) whose raised figures of deep scar- 
Jet, gavea depth and finish to the apartment the 
painter can never equal; the furniture, too, was 
massive, but all dark and old-fashioned, had that 
air of respectability and comfort peculiarly the 
boast of the English gentleman. 

In a high backed arm-chair in front of the fire, 
was seated the widow, on her son’s entrance she 
arose and displayed by the light, a figure tall and 
dignified, and still graceful beyond her years, and 
a face where the remains of beauty lingered, and 
retreated slowly before the advance of Time. 
Hier son met her embrace with the affection of a 
favorite child, while she remarked :— 

“Atlast, Edward, you have returned, I have been 
anxiously expecting you for the last hour; you 
know I am a lone woman now, with none to com- 
fort me, but you my son, and no other companion 
who can sympathize with my feelings, but no 
matter; I suppose you have been agreeably en- | 
gaged in the company of young people, and old 
age must be contented to await its turn.” 





‘Not so, dear mother. I have walked but a} 
short distance with Julius.” 

‘« Well Lam not surprised you enjoy his society. | 
He is a young man worthy your friendship. But 
he told me he should persuade you to accompany 
him tothe ball at Mrs. C ’s; you have neglec- 
ted the gaiety and parties of this season too much, 
you are not as gay and lively as formerly, and I 
think if you would ‘ go out’ more often, you would 
not only enjoy yourself, but would also lay aside 
the despondency which I have lately observed to 
oppress you.” 

“IT donot understand why you wish me to go, | 
when you have hardly ceased complaining of my 
frequent absence.” 

« That is of no moment, I must accustom myself 
to that. But what objection can you have to 
go to these parties ?—you used to enjoy yourself 








more than others.” 

“ But those days are nolonger. You know the 
time was, when our family was courted by all— 
when friends thronged about us, anda smile al- 
ways greeted us. Now, no longer wealthy, the 
insincerity of such friendship has been fully shown, 
with the exceptions of some few, who were above 
trifling considerations, the world now neglects 
us !—-and we find ourselves now barely tolerated, 
where we once were courted.” 

Yet that does not apply to Mrs. C——, she has 











been a true friend to me and my family, and lam 


sure will feel it a slight to her friendship, if you 
absent yourself without sufficient cause.” 

“If you desire it Iwill go.” Thus urged, Ed- 
ward prepared himsetf, with a heavy heart, for 
the evening’s entertainment. Atthe usual hour 
his friend called for him, and together they enter- 
ed the drawing-room of Mrs. C The scene 
[ shall not attempt to describe, it is sufficient to 
remark, that it was a crowded ball, all the rooms 
that could be spared for the evening were thrown 
open for the use of the guests; in the drawing- 
room they were received. Another room, with 
its uncarpeted floor waxed to a most exquisite po- 
lish, was appropriated to the dancers, who in the 
mazes of the quadrille or waltz, seemed to move, 
on airy pinions, here “a thousand hearts beat hap- 
pily,” and, perhaps at the moment when Edward 
and his friend entered, in all that crowd of admir- 
ed and admirers, not a single thought intruded to 
mar the harmony of the present, For a few min- 
utes the friends stopped and gazed on the brilliant 
scene, and then, with hands outstretched to the 
men, and smiles of recognition to their fair female 
acquaintances, they made the circuit of the room. 
Many a soft cheek was suffused with pleasure at 
the greeting of the friends, fur both were general 
favorites, and though Julius, with his: graceful 
form, bright eyes, unaffected gaiety and warmth of 
manners, bore the palm of beauty from his friend ; 
yet the fine lofty brow on which intelligence was 
marked, and the manly deportment of Edward. 
and at times a smile of sad sweetness, were not to 
the close observer, without interest. At last they 
approached a cotillion, near which the crowd of 
beaux bespoke the presence either of the elite of 
fashion, or of beauty; Julius with ease and confi- 
dence advanced towards the spot, while Edward 
dropped his arm, and after hesitating for a mo- 
ment, joined a party of young men at some little 
distance, and was soon mingling in their conversa- 
tion. The merits of the present company, were, 
of course, freely discussed, and the dresses of the 
ladies, and the tailors of the gentlemen were sufhi- 
ciently abused. 

“ John,” said a tall young man to his neighbor, 
who was dressed and Jaced in clothes like an eel- 
skin; “do but observe what a coat that awkward 
Bostonian has on, it must be intended by his tailor 
to hide his figure, which, of course would not bear 
examination.” 

«“ No,” replied another speaker, drawing himself 
up, and stretching out his leg till the pont of his 
toe rested alone on the floor, and eying it with 
peculiar satisfaction. “No; I should presume 
not, if my tailor should serve meso I would cut 
him directly.” 

« And he would cut for you no longer.” 

“ Right—ha! ha! you are facetious.” 

« And look, Mr. Simple,” said a third, “at that 
great footed fellow waltzing with the delicate Mrs. 
B—s—, if he should tread on one of her little feet 
it would be broken and useless.” 

“Why H ,’ said another, addressing Ed- 
ward; “Ithonght you were fond of waltzing, do 
you not intend to join their magic circle, as Miss 
WwW , always calls it.” 

“Not at present. I have but just arrived.” 

“ And see, who is that beautiful girl in whom 
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her partner is so much interested, as to forget his 
turn in the cotillion?” 

Edward’s quick eye had already caught the 
form of Celestine R , whom we have already 
heard alluded to by his friend Julius, in their eve- 
ning walk. She was the daughter of aCarolinian 
planter of large wealth. She had been placed at 
school in the town of New Haven, where Edward 
was at college, and an acquaintance had been 
formed, and progressed into intimacy. She had 
recently finished her education, and after spend- 
ing part of the winter in Washington, where she 
had been generally admired, had made her first 
appearance in New-York at the ball this evening. 

“ Well sir,” said his companion, “ when you 
have finished your survey, tell who she is?” 

‘“« She,” said Edward, ‘‘ she is the Southern belle, 
Miss R + 


“Indeed! I have heard of her: and by the 
Lord she dances well too, though in a style some- 
what her own: there is nothing like novelty now- 
a-days.”’ And thus saying, he sauntered around 
to make a closer examination of her, in the mean- 
time her name had spread around the room, and 
her beauty had attracted the notice ofall. 








It is here necessary to return a little. Ithas been 
said that Edward had become acquainted with her 
when at college; he was young and of strong pas- 
sions, her beauty was not her only recommenda- 
tion, she was talented beyond her age and sex; 
and it is not to be wondered at, that both Edward 
and herself, thrown into the society ofeach other 
at the most susceptible age, should have formed 
an attachment, strong, however transient. It is 
true that Edward had never declared himself as 
her suitor, but many a glance exchanged between 
them, had too plainly spoken their feelings, and 
as she had often listened to the low tones of his 
iusical voice as he spoke of subjects till then new 
to her, as he expiated upon the merits of some new 
romance, which they had, by some mutual under 
standing, contrived to read atthe same time; and, 
as in the romance of youth, while leaning on his 
arm, and pressing close to his heart, she had re- 
peated some of those dangerous, but beautiful lines 
of the parlor poet of Erin.—They loved sincerely, 
(at least so they thought.) It is true, that on one 
evening, the last they had passed together, sitting 
by the open window, the bright moon mellowing 
the earth and its foliage, and softening their hearts 
bythe very beauty of the scenery, their hands had 
accidentally touched, and hers lingering beneath 
the pressure of his; he had, in tones not to be mis- 
taken, begged that absence might not efface the 
remembrance of one who should find no charm in 
life to compensate for the loss of her society, 

‘‘Edward,” said she, while a tear glistened in 
her eye; ‘“‘you are almost unkind, do you think I 
can forget one in whose company I have passed so 
many happy hours, and from whom I have acquir- 
ed much, the advantage of which I trust to appre- 
ciate.” 

“« Celestine you are ever amiable; but you are 
young and about entering the world, new faces 
will drive out the memory of former friends, and 
new scenes possess more stirring interest than 
those of the past, while many a brilliant admirer 





willstand between your heart and the distant and 
modest vows of your college beau.” 

“Edward when I become ungrateful, or cease 
to regard you as I now do, may friends forsake 
and despise me, as Ishould them under like cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Well,” said he, laughing, “I could not wish 
you a harder fate; but it grows late, and you tra- 
vel early on the morrow, good night—good night, 
and they each extended a hand, whose mutual 
pressure told their mutual love. From that time 
until the day previous to the date of our narrative, 
they had not met; upon the first news of her arri- 
val in New-York, Edward had called upon her, 
and almost expecting her to rush to meet his em- 
brace; how sad and bitter were his feelings, at 
finding himself received with the formality of a 
mere acquaintance, It wasas he had expected : 
the budding girl had grown into the beautiful wo- 
man; and in Washington she had found at her 
feet the lawgivers of amighty nation, the represen- 
tatives of foreign courts, and the diplomacy of our 
own country. Her mind was affected by the in- 
cense of flattery, and her heart estranged by the 
multiplicity of admirers. Edward’s love, as he 
had feared, was forgotten; or if remembered, it 
was but as adream of the past, and dismissed for 
the more agreeable realities of the present. It was 
this that had saddened his spirits, it was the sud- 
den crushing of his hopes, long dwelt on and hoar- 
ded up as the wealth of the miser, that had cast a 
gloom over every thing usually a source of enjoy- 
inent, and had everclouded the light that once 
beamed, though in the distant horizon. But now 
he saw her surrounded by the crowd, bribiant 
and admired, to all she extended the same ready 
welcome, as to himself; while these reflections 
passed rapidly through his mind, he saw his friend 
Julius approach her, and he paused to watch his 
reception, it was, as in former times, frank and 
friendly, her hand was freely extended; at some 
remark from Julius, she turned her glance towards 
where Edward had unnoticed stood observing her, 
and a slight blush mantled her cheek ; immediate- 
ly a smile of recognition called Edward to her 
side. His heart was in a tumult—could it be pos- 
sible that he was still beloved? A hope yet whis- 
pered him, and he determined to make one more 
effort e’er he yielded to despair. 

To say that Celestine was not pleased with his 
attentions, would be far from the truth, besides 
women ever feel interested in a former lover, if 
theirs has been the infidelity, and not his; but Ed- 
ward was moreover agreeable in his manners and 
remarkably eloquentin conversation when he laid 
aside his reserve, which, with his intimate friends, 
he often did. She greeted him warmly, and an- 
swered his inquiries with kindness. Woman can 
searce refrain from exhibiting her triumph, and 
while dancing with her Edward forgot the change 
of a year, and had already gone back to New Ha- 
ven and his college days; while observers had al- 
ready whispered the predilection of the Southern 
heiress and Edward H——. During the evening 
Edward was frequently at her side, and all those 
attentions, on the acceptance of which, a lover 
prides himself, were offered and received. At 
last, heated with the dance, some young couple 
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THE REJECTED. 





proposed seeking a cool retreat in the library, 
which was open and almost deserted. 

Celestine was among the number, and Edward 
was not slow in following; a guitar was lying on 
a couch, and some young ladies and gentlemen 
attentively touched its strings in the accompani- 
menttosome melodious song. Celestine had for- 
gotten a quotation from Shakspear, and Edward 
had taken the book from the shelf, and was seek- 
ing the passage at her request; by degrees the 
others left the room, and they found themselves 
alone. Celestine would have followed her com- 
panions—she feared reproaches, though she men- 
tally said he had no right to claim her love, for no 
promise had ever passed between them; but Ed- 
ward had just found the passage, and her attention 
was called to it, and when she had satisfied her- 
self of its correctness, then Edward discovered 
that it was a remarkably fine edition embellished 
with plates, and her attention was called to a beau- 








tiful print of Trolius and Cresida ; and as they to- 
gether bent over the open volume, her waving 
hair but touched his flushed cheek, his trembling | 
hand but rested on the book, so near to hers that 
one finger’s breadth alone divided them ; it remind- | 
ed him of that evening when she had parted from | 
him in the artless confidence and affection of youth, | 


“ated, 
and he had no longer the power of self-restraint ; | 


ascertain enough to put a stop to all doubt, and to 
settle the question forever. Disguising the an- 
guish of his feelings by a strong effort, and treat- 
ing the subject with levity, he burst into a laugh, 
and said :— 

‘“Why you seem not to relish a joke as you used 
to do; but,” added he, with bitterness, “ you are 
more changed than I expected to have found you ; 
but tell me, now that we are talking of lovers, and 
you seem to be experienced in such matters, what 
course would you deem it most proper for a young 
man to pursue, who is attached to a young lady, 
whose affection, in return, he fears he may not ob- 
tain ; would it be more proper for him to consider 
his cause as desperate, and to make no further 
advances, or should he urge the question without 
reserve, and subject himself to the mortification of 
a refusal? In the one case he might, possibly, 
lose success by his want of confidence ; in the 
other, he might have spared himself and the lady 
the pain of such an interview. I have,” and he 
lowered, tenderly, his voice. “I have a friend, 
who now stands inthat position.” 

Celestine changed color, and became alternate- 
ly pale and red. She understood too well the allu- 
sion, she would have avoided giving him pain, but 
she could not further encourage hopes she knew 
she was to blame in having created; the triumph 





the words rang in his ears, “ Edward when I cease | of vanity was hers, but she had once read his 
to regard you as [ now do, may friends forsake | heart, and knew the intensity of his feelings ; and 
and despise me ;” and he thought that if such per-| she felt that however she was to blame, it was 
fection could be inconstant, then was there no/| better for both to seize the opportunity to free her- 
faith in woman. | self and him. 

Celestine saw the embarrassment of her situa-| ‘ Edward,” replied she, ‘many a woman may 
tion and arose to escape, but Edward’s voice in | conceal her dislike, but her love she cannot, if she 
low and trembling tones bid her stay, she took his | truly love him, he cannot doubt it; but if such a 
arm and they walked the room; a vase of natural | doubt exist, she loves him not, let him seek conso- 
flowers stood upon the table-—he plucked a moss |} lation in the smile of another ;” and as she spoke 








rose and handed it to her. But she saw in his| 
manner, and in the action, that an acceptance | 
would encourage hopes that ambition and policy 
forbade her tolead too far. She took it, and play- | 
fully returned it to the vase, saying, laughingly, 
‘Come, these flowers are placed here for the 
pleasure of the whole guests, not to be monopoli- 
zed by an individual.” Edward, whose quick 
feelings rendered him ever susceptibie to the least 
slight, read this answer as she had wished; but 
he had gone too far—his happiness too deeply at 
stake, he feared that the world had infected her | 
with the love of coquetry and admiration, but she | 
was young—and he hoped, could he but reinstate | 
himself in her affections, to win her back to inno- | 
cence and simplicity. 

“ Celestine,” said he, “ I fear that you have re- 
ceive so many vows, since you have been in the 
gay society of the world, that your old college | 
lover is almost without a chance of success.’! 

“Lover! Mr. H he 

‘Yes! lover, but you need not start so; I doubt 
not but you have heard that title claimed by others 
as well as myself.” 

‘You cannot be in earnest, Mr. H ? And 
it scems to me to be a joke hardly worth pursuing,” 
said she, with so much severity, as absolutely to 
startle Edward, who was not so experienced in 
the sex, as to perceive her disposition to check 
further advances, however, he had determined to 














she moved to leave him. 

‘But one moment more and I have done for- 
ever. Oh! Celestine, say that you love another ; 
that your heart has been weaned from me-— 
that you never loved me, but not that you have 
changed without reason, from the mere fickleness 
of your sex. You answer not. Oh! Celestine, 


ithe friend I spoke of is myself, and the lady, who 


should itbe but you?” She paused, but nade no 
answer; he leaned upon a chair for support: 
“remember, Celestine, your own imprecation. 
‘ When | cease to regard you as! now do, may 
friends forsake and despise me ;'” 

““Oh! Edward, spare me—spare me!”’ And she 
would have knelt to him for pity, but he motioned 
her away, and, with a look of anguish, rushed al- 
most distracted from the house. Just at this mo- 
ment a party of young people entered the room, 
one of whom claimed her hand for the dance, eve- 
ry body wondered at her paleness; she feigned 
indisposition, and shortly left the house; but in 
her sleep that night, the imprecation sounded in 
her ears, and in after days, when friends did, in- 
deed desert her, the remembrance that she had 
cursed herself brought addition to her grief. 

Edward’s story is soon told; his anguish and dis- 
appointment preyed upon his mind, but pride sup- 
ported him; he however, upon his mother’s death, 
that shortly followed, sought in another clime, and 
amid strangers, an honorable death on the field of 
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battle. As for Celestine, her conquests were inany, 
but at last she eloped with a handsome young 
foreigner, and finally lived to find herself a deser- 
ted wife and neglected mother. 








A Droll Story--But no Joke. 


In the work called “ Random Shots, from a Ri- 
fleman, by J. Kincaid,” the author relates the fol- 
lowing droll incident, which occurred during the 
Peninsular campaign:—“ My business is with a 
youth who had the day before joined the division. 
Mr. Rogers had, the day before, arrived from Eng- 
land, as an officer of one of the civil departments 
attached to the light division, and, as might be ex- 
pected, on finding himself all at once up with the 
outposts of the army, he was full of curiosity and 
excitement. Equipped ina huge cocked hat, and 
a scarlet coat half military and half civil, he was 
dancing about with his budget of inquiries, when 
chance threw him in the way of the gallant and 
lamented Jack MacCulloch, at the time a lieute- 
nant in the rifles, and who was in the act of march- 
ing off a company to relieve one of the picquets 
for the night. 


MacCulloch, full of humor, seeing the curiosity 
of the fresh arrival, said, ‘Come, Rogers, my boy, 
come along with me; youshall share my beefsteak, 
you shall share my boat-cloak, and it will go hard 
with me but you shall see a Frenchman, too, be- 
fore we part inthe morning.’ The invitation was 
not to be resisted, and away went Rogers on the 
spur of the moment. 

The night turned outa regular Tam o’ Shanter’s 
night, or, if the reader pleases, a Wellington night, 
for it is a singular fact that almost every one of his 
battles was preceded by such a night; the thun- 
der rolled, the lightning flashed, and all the fire- 
engines in the world seemed playing upon the 
lightning and the devoted heads of those exposed 
toit. It was a sort of night that was wellcalcula- 
ted to be a damper to a bolder spirit than the one 
whose story Iam relating; but he, nevertheless, 
sheltered himself as he best could under the vete- 
ran’s cloak, and put as good a face upon it as cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

As usual, an hour before daybreak, MacCulloch, 
resigning the boat-cloak to his dozing companion, 
stood to his arms, to be ready for whatever chan- 
gesdaylight mighthave in store for him; nor had he 
to wait long, for day had just began to dawn when 
the sharp crack from the rifle of one of the advan- 
ced sentries announced the approach of the ene- 
my, and he had just time to counsel his terrified 
bedfellow to make the best of his way back to the 
division, while he himself waited to do baitle. Nor 
had he much time for preparation, for, as Napier 
says, ‘ Ney, seeing Crawford’s false dispositions, 
came down upon them with the stoop of an eagle. 
Four thousand horsemen, and a powerful artillery, 
swept the plain, and Loison’s division coming up 
at a charging pace, made towards the centre and 
left of the position.’ MacCulloch, almost instant- 
ly, received several bad sabre wounds, and, with 
five-and-twenty of his men, was taken prisoner. 

Rogers, it may be believed, lost no time in fol- 
lowing the salutary counsel he had received with 
as clever a pair of heels as he could muster. The 








enemy’s artillery had by this time opened, and the 
cannon-balls were travelling the same road, and 
tearing up the ground on each side of him almost 
as regularly as if it had been a ploughing match. 
Poor Rogers was thus placed in a situation which 


fully justified him in thinking, as most young sol- 


diers do, that every ball was aimed at himself. He 
was half distracted: it was certain death to stup 
where he was; neither flank offered him the 
smallest shelter, and he had not wind enough left 
in his bellows to clear the tenth part of the space 
between him and comparative safety; but, where 
life is at stake, the imagination is fertile, and it im- 
inediately occurred to him, that, by dousing the 
cocked hat, he would make himself a less conspi- 
cuous object; clapping it, accordingly, under his 
arm, he continued his frightful career, with the 
feelings of a maniac and the politeness of a cour- 
tier, for to every missile that passed he bowed as 
low as his racing attitude would permit, in igno 
rance that the danger had passed along with it, 
performing, to all appearances, a continued rota- 
tory sort of evolution, as if the sails of a windmill 
had parted from the building, and continued their 
course across the plain, to the utter astonishment 
of allwho saw him. Atlength, when exhausted 
nature could not have carried him twenty yards 
farther, he found himself among some skirmishers 
of the 3d Cacadores, and within a few yards of a 
rocky ridge, raising out of the ground, the rear of 
which seemed to offer him the long-hoped-for op- 
portunity of recovering his wind, and he sheltered 
himself accordingly. 

This happened to be the first occasion in which 
the Cacadores had been under fire ; they had the 
highest respect for the bravery of their British off- 
cers, and had willingly followed where their colo- 
nel had led; but having followed him into the 
field, they did not see why they should not follow 
another one out of it; and when they saw a red 
coat take post behind a rock, they all immediately 
rushed to take advantage of the same cover. Poor 
Rogers had not, therefore, drawn his first breath 
when he found himself surrounded by these Por- 
tuguese warriors, nor had he drawn a second be- 
fore their colonel (Sir George Elder) rode furious- 
ly athim with his drawn sword, exclaiming ‘ Who 
are you, you scoundrel, in the uniform of a British 
officer, setting an example of cowardice to my 
men ?—get out 2f that instantly, or I'll cut you 
down!’ 

Rogers’ case was desperate; he had no breath 
left to explain that he had no pretensions to the 
honor of being an officer, for he would have been 
cut down in the act of attempting it: he was, 
therefore, once more forced to start for another 
heat with the round shot, and, like a hunted devil, 
got across the bridge, he knew not how; but was 
helm up for England the same day, and the army 
never saw him more.” 








How to become of Consequence. 
A brow austere—a circumspective eye, 
A frequent shrug of the os humeri, 
A nod significant—a stately gait, 
A blustering manner and a tone of weight— 
A smile carcastic—an expressive stare— 
Adopt all these as time and place will bear. 




















A MAN AND TIGER COMBAT. 
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A Man and Tiger Combat. 


Tue next scene was of a more awful character. 
A man entered the arena armed only with a Coorg 
knife, and clothed in short trousers, which ex- 
tended only half way down the thighs. The in- 
strument which he wielded in his right hand was 
a heavy blade, something like the coulter of a 
plough, about two feet long, and {ull three inches 
wide, gradually diminishing towards the handle, 
with which it formed a right angle. This knife is 
used with great dexterity by the Coorgs; being 
swung round in the hand before the blow is in- 
flicted, and then brought into contact with the 
object intended to be struck, with a force and effect 
truly astonishing. 

The champion who now presented himself be- 
fore the Rajah was about to be opposed to a tiger, 
which he volunteered to encounter almost naked, 
and armed only with the weapon I have just de- 
scribed. He was rather tall, with a slight figure, 
but his chest was deep, his arms long and muscu- 
lar. His legs were thin, yet the action of the mus- 
cles was perceptible with every movement; 
whilst the freedom of his gait and the few contor- 
tions he performed preparatory to the hazardous 
enterprise in which he was about to engage, 
showed that he possessed uncommon activity, 
combined with no ordinary degree of strength. 
The expression of his countenance was absolutely 
sublime when he gave the signal for the tiger to 
be let loose; it was the very concentration of mo- 
ral energy—the index of a high and settled resolu- 
tion. His body glistened with the oil which had 
been rubbed over it in order to promote the elasti- 
city of his limbs. He raised his arm for several 
moments above his head when he made the mo- 
tion to admit his enemy into the arena. The bars 
of a large cage were instantly lifted from above ; 
a huge royal tiger sprang forward and stood before 
the Cuorg, waving his tail slowly backward and 
forward, erecting the hair upon it, and uttering a 
suppressed howl. The animal first looked at the 
man, then at the gallery where the Rajah and his 
court were seated to see the sports, but did not ap- 
pear at all easy in his present state of freedom; 
it was evidently confounJed at the novelty of its 
position. After a short survey, it turned suddenly 
round and hounded into its cage; from which the 
keepers, who stood above, beyond the reach of 
mischief, tried to force it, but in vein. The bars 
were then dropped, and several crackers fastened 
to its tail, which projected through one of the in- 
tervals. 

A lighted match was put into the hand of the 
Coorg, the bars were again raised, and the crack- 
ersignited. The tiger now darted into the arena 
with a terrible yell; and while the crackers were 
exploding, it leaped, turned, and writhed, as if in 
a state of frantic excitement. It at length crouched 
in a corner, gnarling as a cat does when alarmed. 
Meanwhile its retreat had been cut off by securing 
the cage. During the explosions of the crackers, 
the Coorg stood watching his enemy, and at 
length advanced towards it with a slow but firm 
step. The tiger roused itself and retreated, the 
fur on its back being erect, and its tail apparently 
dilated to twice the usual size. It was not at all 
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disposed to commence hostilities, but its resolute 
foe was not to be evaded. Fixing his eyes intently 
upon the deadly creature, he advanced with the 
same measured step, the tiger retreating as before, 
but still presenting its front to its enemy. The 
Coorg now stopped suddenly ; then moving slowly 
backward, the tiger raised itself to its full height, 
curved its back to the necessary segment for a 
spring, and lashed its tail, evidently meditating 
mischief. The man continued to retire; and so 
soon as he was at so great a distance that the fixed 
expression of his eye was no longer distinguish- 
able, the ferocious brute made a sudden bound 
forward, crouched, and sprang with a short, sharp 
growl. Its adversary, fully prepared for this, 
leaped actively on one side, and as the tiger 
reached the ground, swung round his heavy knife 
and brought it with irresistible force upon the ani- 
mal’s hi»d leg, just above the joint. The bone 
was instantly severed, and the tiger effectually 
prevented from making a second spring. ‘The 
wounded beast roared; but turning suddenly on 
the Coorg, who had by this time retired several 
yards, advanced fiercely upon him, its wounded 
leg hanging loose in the skin, showing that it was 
broken. The tiger, now excited to a pitch of 
reckless rage, rushed forward upon its three legs 
towards its adversary, who stood with his heavy 
knife upraised, calmly awaiting the encounter. 
As soon as the savage creature was within his 
reach, he brought down the ponderous weapon 
upon its head with a force which nothing could 
resist, laid open the skull from ear to ear, and the 
vanquished foe fell dead at his feet. He then 
coolly wiped the knife on the animal’s hide, made 
a dignified salaam to the Rajah, and retired amid 
the loud acclamations of the spectators. 





Disappointed Affection. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





Ir is a common practice with those who have 
outlived the susceptibility of early feeling, or have 
been brought up in the gay heartlessness of dissi- 
pated life, to laugh at all love-stories, and to treat 
the tales of romantic passion as mere fictions of 
novelists and poets. My observations on human 
nature have induced me to think otherwise. They 
have convinced me, that, however the surface of 
the character may be chilled and frozen by the 
cares of the world, or cultivated into mere smiles 
by the arts of society, still there are dormant fires 
lurking in the depths of the coldest bosom, which, 
when once enkindled, become impetuous, and are 
sometimes desolating in their effects. Indeed, I 
am a true believer in the blind deity, and go to the 
full extent of his doctrines. Shall I confess it? 
I believe in broken hearts, and the possibility of 
dying of disappointed love. I do not, however, 
consider it a malady often fatal to my own sex ; 
but I firmly believe that it withers down many a 
lovely woman into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. 
His nature leads him forth into the struggle and 
bustle of the world. Love is but the embellish- 
ment of his early life, ora song piped in the inter- 
vals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, 


for space in the world’s thought, and dominion 
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over his fellow men.. But a woman's whole life 
is a history of the affections. The heart is her 
world; it is there her ambition strives for empire ; 
it is there her avarice secks for hidden treasures. 
She sends forth her sympathies on adventure; 
she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affec- 
tion; and, if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless— 
for it is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

To aman, the disappointment of love may oc- 
casion some bitter pangs; it wounds some feel- 
ings of tenderness—it blasts some prospects of 
felicity ; but he is an active being; he may dissi- 
pate his thoughts in the whirl of varied oceupa- 
tion, or may plunge into the tide of pleasure; or, 
if the scene of disappointment be too full of pain- 
ful associations, he can shift his abode at will. 
But woman's is comparatively a fixed, a secluded 
and a meditative life. She is more the compa- 
nion of her own theughts and feelings; and if 
they are turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall 
she look for consolation? Ifunhappy inher love, 
her heart is like some fortress that has been cap- 
tured, and sacked, and abandoned, and deft deso- 
late. With her the desire ef the heart has failed. 
The great charm of existence is atan end. She 
neglects all the cheerful exercises which gladden 
the spirits, quicken the pulses, and send the tide 
of life in healthful currents through the veins. 
Her rest is broken—the sweet refreshment of sleep 
is poisoned by melancholy dreams—“ dry sorrow 
drinks her bleod,” until her enfeebled frame sinks 
under the slightest external injury. Look for her, 
after a little while, and you find friendship weep- 
ing over her untimely grave, and wondering that 
one, who but lately glowed with all the radiance 
of health and beauty, should so speedily be brought 
down to ‘darkness and the worm.” You will be 
told of some wintry chill, some casual indisposi- 
tion, that laid her low; but few know of the men- 
tal malady that previously sapped her strength, 
and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. How 
many bright eyes grow dim!—how many soft 
cheeks grow pale!—how many lovely forms fade 
away into the tomb, victims of blasted hopes and 
withered joys! 

Woman is like some tender tree, the pride and 
beauty of the grove; graceful in its form, bright 
in its foliage, but with the worm preying at its 
heart. We find it suddenly withering when it 
should be most fresh and luxuriant. We see it 
drooping its branches to the earth, and shedding 
leaf by leaf, until, wasted and perished away, it 
falls even in the stiiiness of the forest; and, as we 
muse over the beavtiful ruin, we strive in vain to 
recollect the blast or thunderbolt that could have 
smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instances of women thus dis- 
appearing gradually from the earth, and have re- 
peatedly fancied that I could trace their death 
through the various declensions of consumption, 
cold, debility, langour, and melancholy, until I 
reached the first symptom of disappointed love. 
The canker worm of grief preys slowly, but, alas! 
too surely upon the heart of its devoted victim. 


Its ravages are unnoticed by the casual observed, | 


but the keen and discerning eye of human mind— 

that most mysterious emanation from the creative 

powers of the Almighty—discovers, in the half- 
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checked sigh, the oft-starting tear, the heavy cloud 
of sorrow casting its shadows upen the brow, the 
occasional lapse into melancholy, and, anon, the 
forced and unnatural bursts of, apparently, high 
spirits—sure tokens of that mental consumption 
which bids defiance to the life-reviving powers of 
medicine, to the utmost care and skill of the ablest 
physician. Woe, then, beto that man who trifles 
with the human heart as it were u thing of light 
import—who, having sought till he obtained the 
“answering look of love from woman’s eye”-— 
that undeniable proof of the return of his affec- 
tion—casts aside, as valucless, the heart he then 
knows to be hisewn! No word of reproach from 
the injured one may assail his ear, and ihis ab- 
sence of reproof from without may lull the accusa- 
tions of his inward monitor, but he may rest as- 
sured that, in the eye of God, he is regarded as a 
murderer! His strict tables of justice admit not 
of the palliations that man will conjure up to clear 
himself in his own eyes; and this he will feel 
when Reason, asserting her sway over his passions, 
convinces him of the cruelty and injustice of his 
conduct. He willthen seek to hide his head for 
very shame. But his remorse is now in vain for 
her whom Death has already secured as his prize; 
no earthly power can reanimate the heart now 
coldin the grave; and the conviction that she, 
whom his neglect and unkindness sent to the 
tomb, 1s now forever beyond the reach of all repa- 
ration, embitters reflection to the last moment of 
his existence. 














Signification 
OF SOME OF THE MOST USUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES, 


Anna, derived from the Hebrew, Gracious. 


Adelaide, German, 
Arnold, German, 
Blanche, French, 
Charles, German, 
Catherine, Greek, 
Clara, Latin, 
Caroline, Latin, 


A Princess. 

A Maintainer of Honor. 
Fuir. 

Noble Spirited. 

Pure and Cold. 

Clear and Bright. 
Noble Minded. 


Emma, German, A Nurse. 
Eliza, Hebrew, A Vow. 
Edward, Saxon, Happy Keeper. 


Edwin, Saxon, 
Edmund, Saxon, 
Frederick, German, 


Happy Conquerer. 
Happy Peace. 
Rich and Peaceful. 


Francis, German, Free. 
Felix, Latin, Happy. 
George, Greek, A Farmer. 
Gertrude, German, All Truth. 
Henry, German, A Rich Lord. 
Isabella, Spanish, A Bright Brown Color. 
Margaret, German, A Pearl. 
Mary, Hebrew, A Drop of Salt Water. 
Martha, Hebrew, Bitterness. 
Rebecca, Hebrew, Fat. 
Robert, German, Famous in Council. 
Sophia, Greek, Wisdom. 
Susan, Hebrew, A Lily. 
Thomas, Hebrew, A Twin. 
Virginia, Latin, A Maiden. 
eee eee 


Without reading, the best natural parts become 





dry and barren. 
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ORIGINAL. 

Death of a Child of Genius. 
BY T. A. WORRALL. 

Eacu moment has its victims—death 
Whirls them away as if a breath: 
A million sink away, and rot, 
And millions never know the spot:— 
Their forms have bow’d like blades of grass, 
As vapory wreaths away they pass— 
But genius stands erect and true, 
And keeps its glory still in view! 


Oh, few can pity—few can feel— 

And yet they have not hearts of steel— 
The ills, which genius still impede, 

The pangs of hea=t, which make it bleed. 
If gilded pride one thought bestows, 

On the wretch writhing in his woes, 
’Tis much—and fet they cannot grace 
Pure genius in its high and holy place! 


It lives within its atmosphere, 
Breathing the breath which is its life— 
Feeding upon the chrystal tear, 

Which agony has wrung in strife— 
Collision with the world—but free 

It breathes—and cannot bend the knee 
To pamper'd fools, or passion’s pride, 
Even if it could with splendor be ullied ! 


Curs’d is mere wealth with all its glare, 
Should e’en a thousand diamonds siare— 
Contrasted with pure intellect, 

I gaze as on a mighty wreck— 

When looking down, aye tiat’s the phrase, 
Upon the man, whose nights and days 

Are spent in heaping worldly store, 

The idol which he worships, yellow ore ! 


Genius has this to build its cause, 

That it extorts the world’s applause— 
Aye—dees not ask, but forces still, 

Fools to approve against their will ; 

And this is something still I hold, 

For lasting fame was never bought with gcld! 


Oh, do not weep—oh, do not weep— 
Reserv'd for thee is heavenly sleep: 

Wipe off that tear and still be true, 
Away—it is unmanly dew— 

Let hidden fires illume those eyes, 

Tears are too purea sacrifice: 

Thy want may make thee fee! as man, 

And suffer more than others can— 

But ‘tis thy genius gives the smart, 

Then up, man, up, and feed upon thy heart! 


Poor haggard form, I weep for thee— 
Would I had power to soothe thy soul— 
I knowthou wouldst do this forme, 
And turn aside, if not control, 
Thisscathe of heart, had it been mine, 
The bitterness of spirit, which is thine! 


Thy marble flesh, how cold it seems, 

The warmth has fled which oncé was there ! 
Shine forth, oh, sun, and give thy beams, 

To the wreck’d form, consum’d by care— 
Which thought on thought hath worn away, 
"Till mind has triumph'd over clay— 
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Thy dream is out, thy work is done, 
Thou art a breathing skeleton! 


Alas—thai heavy sigh—a few, 

A few more such, and then adieu! 

Thou mightst have spar d that awful look, 
I am thy friend—though all forsook— 

And shunn’d thee, when disease had spread 
Thy form upon a dying bed— 

I come to aid thee if I can, 

’Tis little thou wilt need from man— 

Look up—and say what thou wouldst have, 


“ Thanks stranger—all I ask’s a grave !” 


A deep drawnsigh the silence broke, 
*T was little that the mourner spoke— 
«* Give me thy hand—I have no friend— 
I thought I had—but never mind— 

One hour more—then all will end— 

One hour more, and rest I'll find. 

The world has been unkind to me— 

But Ihave found a friend in thee— 

It cannot wrong me—no—not now, 

But I forgive—yes—I forgire— 

Iwas not form’d for earth I know, 

I have not now a wish to live— 

I fail—I faint—I long have striven 
Against the winter-chill of heart— 

But I have kept the love of heaven, 

And feel what earth cannot impart. 
Inscribe but this upon my tomb, 

And let no heart mourn o'er my doom : 

‘ Here lieth one beneath this stone, 
Whe died, as he had lived, alone— 
He found the world repulsive, cold, 
But would not sell his seul for gold ; 
Disease and hunger have consign’d 
His flesh to earth—but not his mind— 
His spirit liveth calm and free, 

And it shall live unfadingly !” 


He took my hand—turn’d on his side— 
Sigh’d out—‘farewell’—then groan’d—and died. 
The thought which but so late glow’d there, 
Was worth a mighty empire’s share— 
Those thoughts were living sparks of fire, 
Like sun-beams issuing from the brain— 

To wake—to urge—renew—inspire— 

But they will never flash again, 

Within that worn-out tenement, 

Which in its narrow house will soon be pent! 


Poor corse, I must now bury all, 

Which earth contains of what thou wast— 

A simple box, without a pall, 

Will be thy only funeral cost— 

Myself will be the mourner here, 

And I shal! shed the only tear— 

One duty more, ere all be done, [stone ! 
These hands will fill thy grave, and fix thy 


And is this life—and is this fame ?---- 
Aye—this itis to gain a name— 

Thy glowing mind itself consum’d— 
What made its life has dimm’d its light ; 
It might for coming years have bloom’d, 
Had hunger not compelled its flight— 
But like the adder suffering, 

Itturn’d upon itself its sting ! 


Thy fears are hush’d—if so, thy dreams, 
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Thy glory—but ’tis all thy own— 

More brilliant glows, and brighter seems, 
Now that thy mighty soul has flown— 
Thy works, thy burning thoughts reveal, 
Those living pictures of the mind. 
Oblivious Time cannot conceal 

That which all future still will find— 

No marble pile to thee its page shall lend, 
To tell thy life, or mark thy birth and end! 
But what is marble, brass, or stone, 

A Genius is himself alone! 





aa 


Beauties of the Grecian Drama. 


[rv is not intended, under this title, to enter into 
critical discussions or philological inquiries re- 
specting the Greek scenic poets, or to attempt any 
continuous versions of their works; but merely to 
place before the public, in an English dress, some 
few of the passages in them, that are peculiarly 
eminent for intrinsic sublimity and pathos, and 
that appear most readily transferable into a mo- 
dern language. 

It is indeed our belief, that a selection of this 
nature, if skilfully made, would give the non- 
classical reader a more worthy idea of these noble 
creations of the human intellect, than is generally 
derived from perusing regular translations of 
them, however ably the text may have been ren- 
dered, however learnedly illustrated. For these 
dramas contain so many metaphors and similes 
taken from the every-day occupations of those for 
whom the authors wrote, so many allusions to the 
passing events of the time—the plots are so fre- 
quently woven, and the characters so generally 
drawn, from the legends of the national mythology, 
that those only whom years of study have fami- 
liarized with these subjects, those only who have 
acquired the mental citizenship of Athens, can 
appreciate the symmetrical elegance of the poems, 
or be fully influenced by the inspiration of the 
poets. Toother eyes so much appears strange, 
so much obscure, or void of meaning; so much is 
at variance with the conventional ideas and ex- 
pectations of the reader, that, inhis weariness and 
vexation of mind, he passes heedlessly over pas- 
sages, which, if presented to him singly, would 
have arrested him by their beauty, and in his dis- 
gust at what seem to him mere masses of antiqua- 
rian lore, he is apt to overlook the splendor of the 
gems they contain. 

To choose out these gems, to render, in our own 
language, these passages, encumbered by no 
longer explanations than are necessary to make 
their subjects intelligible, occasionally illustrating 
their train of idea by similar expressions in other 
writers, is our endeavor. Ample, indeed, are the 
stores which the volume of the Grecian drama 
offers for our selection, and we may hope that their 
native brilliancy and sweetness will not be alto- 
gether lost, though they need must suffer much by 
removal into a foreign and harsher svil, and stil! 
more by the unskilfulness of the transplanter. 


The following passage from the Orestes of Eu 
ripides, (line 140,) represents Electra, his sister 
watching by the sick couch of her brother. The 
Chorus of Argive damsels enter to console her. 





ELECTRA. CHORUS. 


El. Softly, not an echo waking, 
With light-falling sandal tread, 
Not a sound the stillness breaking— 
Farther, farther from the bed. 
Ch. At thy bidding see we go. 
El. Dear companions, faint and low 
As the thin reed’s whisperings,,. 
Let your voices to me flew— 
(Ch. Lo each flute-like accent springs, 
Irom my lips most faintly. 
El. So, 
Gently speak—move lightly round him, 
Tell me why ye’ve hither crept, 
Slumber now indeed hath bound him, 
But ’tis long since last he slept. 
Ch. What, beloved one, is hisstate ? 
El. What, alas! shall I relate? 
This to declare is alone in 
My power, yet he doth live, 
By that low and broken moaning— 
Ch. What baleful tidings dostthou give! 
El. Break not, unless ye wish him dead, 
The calm upon his eyelids spread ; 
Now enjoying sweet and deep 
he gracious blessedness of sleep— 
” * * 2 * 





Ch. He wakes—behold the robes are stirred— 
El. Curses on thee for the word, 
Ye, by your voices loud and fast, 
Slumber from his eyes have cast, 
Ch. He seemed aslecp. 
El, Begone, I say, 
Troubler ofhisrest. Away. 
Ch. He nowsleeps well. 
El, Thou sayest right. 
Ch. Holy dini and awful Night, 
Giver ofsleep, on whom the Jabor-laden cal), 
Hither from the depths of Ercbus 
Come on thy shadowy wings to us, 
To the Agamemnonian hall— 
For beneath our wretchedness 
| And our manifold distress" 
We perish, we utterly perish. 
El. Again ye’ve roused him. 
Ch. Nay. 
El Oh! cherish 
His repose, each sound repress, 
And insilence watching by, 
Let him slumber tranquilly. 








The subjoined lines from the Agamemnon 
(1178,) are part of the prophetic wailings of Cas- 
‘sandra before entering the palace to meet the 
‘death which she knows is there prepared for her. 
The poet has previously represented her pouring 
forth broken lamentations for her country’s fall, 
mingled with forebodings of her own impending 
fate, and that of the victor whose triumph she 
‘decked. The Chorus, struck with awe at these 
‘indistinet passages of calamity to their monarch, 
‘have questioned her further, but complained of 
the obscurity of her words. In reply, she alludes 
to the horrors that in preceding generations had 
desolated and devoted to the avenging powers the 
royal mansion of the Tantalide. 
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CASSANDRA. 

No longer then shall the oracular strain 
Look dimly forth from neath dark shrouding words, 
Like a bride mufiled in her nuptial veil; 
Full into light it dashes, like the blast, 
The mighty western blast,* impetuously 
Bursting’uponthe day springs of the East. 
Beneath it like successive billows borne, 
Crimes and calamities wash into light, 
Each direr thanthe first. Ha! speak I now 
Enigmas? Bear ye witness to my words, 
With which I follow, hound-like, on the track 
. Of the evil deeds committed long ago. 
There is a choir that ne'er forsakes this roof 
Symphonious, not euphonious, for its notes 
Are not of good, A band of wassailers [blood: 
Drunk and made bold with draughts of human 
A band of sister furies holds this house, 
Hard—hard to be dislodged. To the doomed walls 
Close clinging loud they bymn the original crime, 
Then loathingly reject the name of him 
Who trampled on a brother’s marriage bed. 
Miss I my mark, or do my words strike home? 
Wilt call me now “ false prophet, vagabond, 
Wretched impostor?” On thy oath attest 
My knowledge of this house’s ancient crimes. 


We now turn to the famed chorus in the CEdipus 
Coloneus, (668,) where Sophocles sings the glo- 
ries of Athens, and celebrates the sweet scenery 
of his own native district. 

There is, inthe original, a fresh beauty and a 
natural grace in the description of the sacred 
grove, and an earnest sublimity in the poet's 
praises of his country, to which fewcompositions, 
ancient or modern, can furnish a parallel. 


STROPHE I. 


Stranger, earth's fairest dwelling-place 
In this region far renowned, 

For its coursers’ generous race, 
White-soiled Colonus, thou bast found. 

Here the melodious nightingale 

Oft repeats her mournful tale 

’Mid these copses greenly springing, 

To the dark-leaved ivy clinging; 

Or ‘neath that sacred foliage veiled 
Where thousand blossoms sprirg, 

In vain by fiercest noon assailed, 
Or the sweeping tempest’s wing. 

The reveller Dionysus loves 
To tread this mossy sod, 

While ‘mid the bands of Nymphs he roves 
That nursed the infant God. 


ANTISTROPGBE I. 


Here ‘neath the dew-drops fair and free 
Blooms the narcissus clustering wild, 
The ancient coronal for thee, 
Great Ceres, and thy Goddess child. 
Here the golden crocus beams; 
Nor ever fail the sleepless streams 
That feed Cephisus’ silvery tides. 
Still o’er the meads the river glides, 
And sheds with fertilizing power 
Verdure and wealth around, 





* The translation is here expanded into what 
seems the full meaning of the original. 











Bedewing with his purest shower 
The deep and level ground. 

Nor do the Muses’ circling feet 
Abhor this gentle plain, 

Nor is it the least chosen seat 
Of Aphrodite’s reign. 


STROPHE Il. 


Not in the fertile lands that smile 
Fair Asia’s regions o’er, 
Nor in the mighty Dorian isle 
Where Pelops reigned of yore, 
Flourishes the sacred plant 
That leves our favor’d soi, 
Whose fruit is earth’s spontancous grant, 
Unsouglhit by human toil. 
The olive, dread of hostile spears, 
W hich not the wrath of youthful years 
Nor stern commands of skiiful age 
Shall e’er destroy with wasting rage. 
For the all-seeing care of Juve 
Forbids that sacred stem to die, 
And fair Athene from above 
Bends o’er its growth her azure eye. 


ANTISTROPHE Il. 


There is a loftier praise for thee, 
City, mistress of the land, 

Theea mighty Deity, 

Hath gifted with unsparing hand. 

Gallant coursers are thy boast, 

Skilled t’ obey their lord's behest; 

Favoring seas wash round thy coast, 

With c: ep and sheltering havens blest. 

Son of Saturn, Neptune, king, 

*Tis from thee these glories spring ; 

Here thou first didst teach the steed 

To feel the bit control his speed ; 

Here far and fast the briny tide 

Is whitened by the dashing oar, 

While swiftly as the Nereids glide 

Bounds the ship ’mid ocean's roar. 

We will conclude with the character of Capa- 
neus, in Euripides, (Supplices 870,) and that of 
Helen, on her arrival at Troy, in A®schylus. 
(Again, 719.) 

Seest thou this stately onc, thro’ whom the bolt 
Of Jove hath winged its way? *Tis Capaneus. 
His means were ample, but his noble mind 
Never grew haughty or puffed up by wealth— 
Faithful he was to absent friends as well 
As present—virtue that you rarely meet. 

His manners guileless, and in his address 
Most affable and kind. His plighted word 
He never broke to slave or citizen. 


When first she came to Ilion’s shore 
You might have sung of one, who bore 
A spirit gentle as the sea* 
In its windless, smooth tranquillity ;— 
Of one to whom by wealth was lent 
Each blameless grace and ornament. 
Soft was the winning glance and meek 
That darted from her beauteous eye, 
The bloom of love was on her cheek 
To wake the incautious gazer’s sigh. 





* So Shakspear— 
“ A soul as even az a calm.” 
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Kondiaronk. 
A SKETCH OF INDIAN WARFARE. 


Tris chief was surnamed the Rat; and although 
under forty years of age, and considered a youth, 
in comparison with the other chiefs of the feroci- 
ous and warlike Hurons, Kondiaronk, by the pow- 
er of his florid, sonorous eloquence, by his intrepi- 
dity and skill in hunting, by his daring bravery in 
war, and by unprecedented success in the enter- 
prises he planned and conducted, elevated himself 
to the post of chief in war, and ferst in council, of his 
powerful tribe. 


His father was taken prisoner by the Iroquois, 
and executed by prolonged and excruciating tor- 
tures—first cutting off his ears and slitting his nose, 
as the European autocrat did, after the last fall of 
Warsaw, to several noble Poles ; then extracting 
all his nails from the roots, blowing out his teeth, 
and bruising his fingers and toes flat with stones ; 
and then, after cutting off his arms and legs, stick- 
ing small splinters of pine knots into his body, 
much like the bits of bacon in a fricandeau de veau, 
and smearing his head with turpentine, they set 
his hair and the pine knots on fire, and thus termi- 
nated the life of the father of Kondiaronk. 


The journals of the Jesuits in Canada record 
this event in the same year that one of their order, 
whom the Pope afterwards canonised, was torn 
limb from limb, joint from joint, in Paris, for assas- 
sinating Henry ILL. of France. 

The bringing up and training of the young In- 
dians devolve altogether on the mothers; and the 
mother of Kondiaronk might be considered the 
spirit of revenge personified. She was the proud 
daughter of one of the boldest warriors and most 
expert huntsmen of the tribe ; and her husband, a 
warrior of gigantic stature, and a huntsman of the 
utmost speed and skill, had long been the terror of 
the Six Nations and of the Abenaquis, as well as 
the chief leader in the bear hunt and the buffalo 
chase. Left a widow when her son was only four 
years old, she related to him the legends of her 
tribe, and their victoriesover the Iroquois, the Au- 
tagamis, and the Abenaquis. She invoked the 
manitous, or spirits—she renewed her vows of 
hatred and revenge against those tribes—and she 
imperiously demanded a limb of each Iroquois vic- 
tim, which she taught her son from infancy to suck 
and gnaw as the most delicious and most desirable 
delicacy—and she ceaslessly instilled into his 
heart and mind the most malignant hatred towards 
that tribe, whose tetal extermination became from 
his youth the cherished passion of his soul. She 
made him vow everlasting vengeance against them 
and their allies—made him invoke the manitous— 
and renew his vows and invocations every moon. 
She had him early exercised in lessons of elo- 
quence, and in feats of activity, strength, and skill. 
Besides her influence asthe eldest daughter of the 
oldest and most venerated chief, and the widow of 
the boldest warrior and swiftest hunter, she was 
considered the most notable chronicler of legends, 
dreams, visions, and events, of all the women who 
sat, in their appropriate circle, atthe Indian coun- 
cils. 

Such was the mother of Kondiaronk. As he 
grew up he accompanied the warriors to the fight 





and the huntsmen to the chase. His bravery in 
battle, and the trophies he won in combat—his 
speed in the forest and prairie, and the furs and 
the venison he brought back to the rendezvous of 
Makilimakinak, filled the wigwams of all the Hu- 
ron villages with the fame of his exploits. His 
eloquent orations at the council fires, and his da- 
ring plans for fresh enterprises, gave him an early 
ascendancy, to which the old chiefs yielded, and 
to which the proudest warriors readily agreed, 

The daughters of the sachems, the dark-eyed, 
clear olive skin beaaties, with the black flowing 
ringlets, the pearly teeth, the little feet and pretty 
hands, languished in ldve withthe young hero of 
battles. But the heart of Kondiaronk kindled not 
to love. Yethe had adored a young adopted Au- 
tagami; but an English trader enveigled her with- 
in the precints of Corlar, violated her person, and 
she, in the frenzy of wounded chastity, leaped into 
the turbulent cataract of the rocky Passaic. This 
circumstance added furious malignity to the alrea- 
dy prepared revengeful spirit of Kondiaronk. The 
transition from love to ambition is easy—from 
ambition to love, rare; and he was early taught 
that women must not allure him—that they ener- 
vate strength and allay courage. 

He hated the French from his heart; but he 
considered their alliance convenient to his nation 
in their wars with the Iroquois. The English he 
hated, as the allies of the latter, with all the ani- 
mosity which can dwell in an Indian bosom; but 
policy suppressed the declaration of his feelings, 
while his people found it more convenient or more 
profitable to sell their furs to the English than to 
the French traders. 

De Nonville, the governor of Canada, being con- 
tinually harrassed by the Six Nations, instigated 
to incessant hostilities by the English fur traders, 
solicited the alliance of Kondiaronk ; to which, 
after muchpreliminary stipulation, the Jatter final- 
ly consented, on the sole condition that the war 
should only terminate by the total extinction of the 
Iroquois. 

On this assurance he returned to the rendezvous 
of his tribe at Makilimakinak, a commanding pass, 
close to where those narrow straits join, which 
connect, at the same place, the Lakes Superior, 
Huron, and Michigan, with each other. A war 
council was held, which Kondiaronk opened by 
an oration of great eloquence. He explained the 
plans of a new expedition—the honors to be ob- 
taincd—and dwelt, above all, on the glory of cut- 
ting the detested, yet powerful Six Nations, the 
only dreaded rivals of the Hurons, from off the f>ce 
of the earth. 

“The shades of our fathers howl over tlie lake, 
and cry out for revenge. Death must be revenz- 
ed bydeath. Let the hatchet of peace be disinter- 
red—sing the war-song—follow me to battle—I 
will lead you to the combat. We shall return 
with spoils, with trophies, and with the enemies’ 
proudest warriors gracing our triumph. Our fame 
shall go forth among the nations. When we de- 
stroy the Iroquois; Corlar and QOnonthio* will 
tremble.” 

s 

* Corlar was the name given generally to the 

governor of N. York ; Ononthio, gov. of Canada. 
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The warriors were roused, the elders gave their 
counsel, the women chronicled what was said, and 
all the ferecious preliminaries of savage warfare, 
the wild dance around the war-fire, the war-song, 
in which they sing their joy in battle and the de- 
light of destroying their enemies, the unearthly 
whoop, ahd the brandishing of tomahawks and 
scalping-knives—were the immediate result. 

K« ndiaronk, on the following day, departed with 
the flower of the Huron warriors, full of the ardent 
fire of acquiring unequalled fame by more than 
ever brilliant exploits, and confiding in the belief 
that De Nonville was in active preparation to 
march against the Iroquois. On his way, Kendia- 
ronk halted at Fort Frontenac, where he was in- 
formed by the commandant that Ononthio had 
entered into a treaty of peace with the Six Nations, 
whose deputies he daily expected, with hostages 
to be left at Montreal for its final ratification. That 
it was, therefore, unnecessary for the Hurons to 
go further, and that they should return to Makili 
makinak. 

Kondiaronk suppressed the feelings that were 
maddening in his bosom, and coolly observed, 
that the treaty was no doubt reasonable. He then 
Jeft the commandant under the impression that he 
was returning peaceably with his warriors to their 
own country. Far different, however, was the 
resolution seized by the chief of the Hurons. He 
considered his whole nation, in not being consult- 
ed before negotiating with their enemies, insulted 
by contempt the most galling to the proud heart of 
the American Indian; while the brilliant achiev- 
ments he had anticipated and planned, on leaving 
his tribe with the chosen of their warriors, were 
atthe same time utterly blasted. 

In the spirit, therefore, of his own fame and the 
dignity of his nation being sacrificed to the inter- 
ests of the French, he formed a plan of diabolical 
revenge, which the deep address and intrepidity 
of this fiend corried into full and terrible execu- 
tion. 

What was said by the courtly Clarendon of the 
patriot Hampden, but without truth in the last 
word of the sentence, may be justly, in its amplest 
sense, recorded of Kondiaronk: ‘He had a head 
to contrive, a tongue to persuade, and a hand to 
execute any evil.” 

Instead of returning to Makilimakinak, he led 
his warriors to the pass of the Cascades, about 
twelve leagues above Montreal, and in the direct 
route of the Iroquois deputies, with their hostages, 
on their way to ratify the treaty with De Nonville. 
Here he remained in ambush; and in a few days 
the deputies arrived, accompanied by forty young 
men. He surprised them as they landed from their 
canoes, killed several, and made the remainder 
prisoners. He then told the captives thathe was 
stationed there by Ononthio, to intercept a band 
of Iroquois warriors, who were advancing by that 
route to plunder the French settlements—that he 
must conduct them immediately to Montreal, 
where they were to be sacrificed to the manes of 
their enemies, and that there was not the slightest 
hope of mercy for them. 

The deputies amazed, but not daunted, at this 
inexplicable intelligence, and their passions alrea- 
dy aggaivated to fury, on recollecting that the time 
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had long elapsed in which it was stipulated that 
their chiefs would have been sent back from 
France, declaimed against the conductof M. de 
Nonville, and particularly against this apparent 
act of infamous perfidy, as more horrible than all 
their imaginations had attributed to demons. 

They then related the object of their mission. 
Kondiaronk feigned mysterious astonishment; 
and remaining for some time silent, in apparently 
deep thought, and seemingly affected with sorrow, 
he suddenly assumeda ferocious air and tone, and 
declaimed with all the force of his powerful elo- 
quence against Ononthio, for having made him 
the instrument of the most diabolical treachery. 

He released the prisoners, and said, ‘‘ Return 
to your tribes; tell your sachems, your warriors, 
and your women, that Ononthio has basely made 
me engage in a deed so perfidious, that I shall 
never bury the war-hatchet until I have satiated 
my revenge, by the destruction of all the French 
settlements on this side of Montreal, Let you, 
then, fall at once upon those on the opposite shore, 
and below onthe river: spare neither house, nor 
man, nor woman, nor child. Hereare fusils, pow- 
der, and ball, to defend you, on your way to your 
encampments.” 

The Iroquois believed all he said, and his appa- 
rentclemency so fully persuaded them of his since- 
rity, that they assured him that the five nations 
would immediately ratify such terms of peace with 
the Hurons as they might then agree upon. Kon- 
diaronk, who knew well that the Iroquois never 
regarded treaties with nations with whom they 
were at hereditary animosity, parried these propo- 
sals; and as his object was to excite all the tribes 
to immediate hostilities against the French, he 
next addressed an Abenaqui, who accompanied 
the deputies, by reproaching the servility of his 
tribe in their obedience to the governor of the 
French. 

“You,” said he, “ of the Abenaqui, listen to my 
words! Your nation is the basest of the Red- 
skins; you inhabit the banks of the greatriver and 
the great lake ;* you live upon the fish and upon 
the oysters; you submit to the degrading wishes 
of Ononthio; but remember that the Pale-skins, 
if they are not destroyed, will, before long, occu- 
py the whole of your country, and drive you from 
the fish and the oystersinto the woods. You will 
not be allowed tohunitonthe grounds of the Hurons, 
the Iroquois, the Algonquins, or the Ottawas. You 
will therefore perish, or be doomed to the worst 
curse of the great Spirit—‘ May you be compelled 
by hunger to till the ground !’”’ 

Kondiaronk then, taking with him an Indian of 
the Chounan tribe, under the pretence of replacing 
a man he had lost in attacking the Iroquois on 
landing, retvtned to Makilimakinak, where the 
French commandant was stil! ignorant of the pro- 
ceedings of M. de Nonville, and to whom the un 
fortunate Chounan was delivered; and, in conse- 
quence of the statement made by Kondiaronk, shot 
by order of the French officer. 

Kondiaronk had an old Iroquois for a long time 
in his possession, to whom he afforded the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the execution of his adopted 


* The River and Culf of St. Lawrence. 
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countryman by the French, all the circumstances 
of which, however, he carefully concealed from 
the Iroquois, and then said: “I now give you your 
liberty; return to your country, and spend the re- 
mainder of your days in peace. Relate to your 
people the barbarous conduct of the Freneh, who, 
while they are amusing your nation with offers of 
peace, seize every opportunity of betraying and 
murdering you; and tell them, that all my entrea- 
ties could not save the life even of the one man of 
your tribe whom I adopted, to replace the warrior 
I lost at the Cascades.” 

The old Iroquois returned to his country, related 
all he witnessed, and delivered the message of 
Kondiaronk. 

The warriors of that confederacy were, as might 
be anticipated, already violently exasperated ; but 
this last masterstroke of the Huron chief made 
their very heart’s blood boil furiously for revenge : 
yet they dissembled their feelings so well, that De 
Nonville still expected deputies from the Six Na- 
tions. 

Kondiaronk’s policy was, however, fatal. The 
Iroquois soon after arrived at Montreal, but not in 
the spirit of peace. Fifteen hundred warriors, 
who landed at the upper end of the Island, plun- 
dered and burnt all the houses and corn-fields; 
destroyed and carried off the cattle; massacred 
men, women, and children; defeated and cut to 
pieces a corps of regular troops and fifty Algon- 
quins, who were stationed to defend the approach 
to the town, and carried off about two hundred 
prisoners. 

After spreading devastation over the whole Is- 
land, with the loss only of three of their warriors, 
they embarked in their canoes, with their piunder 
and their prisoners. 

The Eries, or Cat Indians, were soon after ex- 
terminated, and the-Ottawas dispersed by the Iro- 
quois, who would have also seized the French 
ships built to navigate lake Ontario, and the forts 
at Niagara and Frontenac, in which fever broke 
out, and carried off the greater part of the troops, 
had not the ships been burnt and the forts been de- 
molished by the French, to prevent the Indians 
getting them into their possession. 

War, famine, and disease, seemed combined for 
the utter destruction of the French in Canada, 
when the celebrated Count de Frontenac arrived 
from France, accompanied by the Iroquois chiefs, 
and reinforced with troops. The Iroquois renewed 
their hostilities, and again plundered the settle- 
ments. Fresh troops arrived from France, and a 
fleet was fitted out by the English colonists for the 
conquest of Quebec. This expedition failed, but 
one thousand Iroquois rushed upon the upper part 
of the Island of Montreal, burnt thirty houses and 
barns, and carried off several prisoners, whom they 
put to the most torturous death. 

It would seem as if their vengeance would never 
satiate. Another expedition was made by the En- 
glish overland against Canada. They were ac- 
companied by the Iroquois warriors, and success 
appeared certain; but a crafty chief blasted the 
existing prospect of exterminating the French co- 

Jonists. To this sachem the Iroquois listened at 
all times with profound deference and obedience. 

“ Ah!” said he, “but I have been thinking what 
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will become of us if we destroy the French, who 
now keep the English in check. In order to pos- 
sess our fine country, the latter will assuredly 
crush us: they have already made disastrous ad- 
vances upon us, and enervated many of our peo- 
ple. Let us rather leave the French and English 
in a position which will make either of them put 
a high value on our enmity or alliance.” 

This was, at all times, the favorite Iroquois poli- 
cy; but, in order not to desert the expedition open- 
ly, he planned the accomplishment of his treache- 
ry, under profound secresy, and a diabolical 
scheme. 


“The lawless savages,” says Raynal,* the reli- 
gious Hebrews, the wise and warlike Greeks and 
Romans ; in a word, all people, whether civilised 
or not, have always made what is called the rights 
of nations consist in craft or violence.” 


The English army were encamped on the banks 
of a small river, waiting for the coming up of 
the artillery and ammunition, which moved on 
slowly, some days in the rear; and the Indians, 
who meantime were successful in hunting, flayed 
all the animals they killed, and, by the advice of 
their sachem, sunk the skins in the river, some 
distanee above the English camp. The scheme 
was fatal. The unsuspicious English, who con- 
tinued to drink the poisoned water, were attacked 
with dysentery and fever, and carried off so rapid- 
ly, that all military operations were suspended, 
and the remaining troops retreated back to New- 
York. 


Kondiaronk, meanwhile, who beheld the in- 
creasing power and the advances of the Iroquois 
with indignation, saw the French rebuilding the 
fort at Niagara, and again entrenching on the 
hunting country of the Hurons. He had just re- 
turned from a triumphant expedition into the 
Michigan territory, where he nearly exterminated 
the Aretagamis, or Foxes, old allies of the Iro- 
quois; and now, while exulting in his late success, 
he beheld the French re-established in Fort St. 
Louis, at the mouth of the Niagara. He, in conse- 
quence, pitched his encampment on the spit of 
land that separates from lake Ontario that sheet of 
water now kuown by the name of Burlington 
Bay. 

The commander of Fort St. Louis, the Cheva- 
lier De la Porte, was an officer of great skill and 
bravery. His wife, a woman of extraordinary 
personal charms and accomplishments, with their 
child, four years old, resided with him in the fort. 
As the woods were impenetrable to any except In- 
dian women, it was usual for Mons. and Mad. 
La Porte, to make little evening excursions 
on the water. On one of these oceasions, La 
Porte, who was detained superintending the exten- 
sion of some outworks at the garrison, did not ac- 
company his wife and child. The Huron chief, 
who had spies under the screen of the wooded 
banks, watching every movement of the French, 
was instantly apprised of Madame de la Porte be- 
ing with her child, and without her husband, on 
the water, and, #t being calm, was rowed along 
the banks by four men only with her in the boat. 
Kondiaronk immediately pushed off with four ca- 
noes and twelve warriors, and in a short titne cap- 
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tured the boat, killed the four oarsmen, and carried 
off Madame La Porte and child as prisoners. 

The Chevalier De la Porte, who had received a 
reinforcement the day before from Fort Frontenac, 
had resolved to dislodge the Hurons, although he 
knew that Kondiaronk was an unbeaten and for- 
midable enemy. There was now no time to be 
lost; the night was fixed upon for the attack, 
which was to be made from the sea with the boats. 
The Hurons were net unprepared ; yet the onset 
of the French with fire-grenades, and sword in 
hand, was attended with terrible slaughter. La 
Porte’s first object was to rescue his wife and 
child ; Kondiaronk’s, toretain such precious priso- 
ners. The archery of the Hurons was most gall- 
ing and fatal to the French; but the latter bad 
prepared various combustibles, which were now 
thrown in among the wigwams. The conflagra- 
tion spead destruction all around; the wife and 
child of La Porte were seen in the rear of Kondia- 
ronk, when the latter was about planting an arrow 
in the heart of the French commander. At this 
moment, Madame La Porte, who was placed be- 
side the fire, flung a blazing brand at the face of 
the Huron chief, and rushed with her child towards 
her husband. The French thickened in between 
her and the Hurons. At the same instant, a band 
of te latter sprung to the boats of the former and 
cut them adrift, leaving the French no means of 
retreat. By the torches on the shore, this feat 
was observed by the people remaining in the fort, 
who manned four boats that remained, and imme- 
diately proceeded to reinforce La Porte. On their 
arrival the combat was terrible, and the French 
on the point of being routed and destroyed. They 
now rallied, and led on by La Porte, whose child 
had, on raising its head at that moment,been kill- 
ed by an arrow, they fought heroically, but not 
with more desperation than the Hurons. After 
the second onset, three warriors only of the latter 
remained. ‘T'wo of these soon fell; a third ¢t:!! 
proudly stood. La Porte ordered his life te be 
spared. He cried out, that he disdained to aceept 
life from the Pale-skins, and, drawing an arrow 
from his quiver, took firm aim, and sent it through 
the heart of’ La Porte. The undaunted warrior 
fell immediately after, nearly cut into pieces by 
the sabres of the French. 

So died the renowned chiefofthe Hurons; and 
the traveller who passes near aclump of fantastic 
trees, at the entrance of Burlington Bay, will ob- 
serve several artificial mounds: under one of these 
repose the ashes of Konpiaroyx. 
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First Love being Lasting. 





Finst love is a pretty romance, 

. Though not quite so lasting as reckon’d ; 

For when one awakes from its trance, 
There's a great stock of bliss in the second. 


And e’en should the second subside, 
A lover can never despair ; 

For the world is uncommonly wide, 
And the women—uncommonly fair. 


Then poets their raptures may tell, 
Who never were put to the test; 

A first love is all very well, 
But believe me, the last love's the hest. 
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Toadear Cousin, 
ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE. 


Farewett! my ever valued friend, 
Since duty calls thee far away ; 

May prospering gales thy voyage attend, 
And waft thee safely o'er the sea. 


And when arrived on Britain’s shore, 
Let mem'ry place before thy view, 

Those who thy absence will deplore, 
Of one so faithful, kind, and true. 


Who deeply feels for other’s woes, 

And makes each cankering care his own; 
Who, even fer his bitterest foes. 

Has numerous acts of kindness shown. 


Who, when disease her fatal dart, 
Had sent with sure unerring aim ; 

And sever’d e’en the tenderest chord, 
Which bound the sweet domestic chain. 


When lock’d within death's cold embrace, 
The husband and the parent lay; 

Thou did’st the lonely wife solace, 
And wip’d the orphan’s tears away. 


When fortune frown’d and friends forsook, 
And sorrow’s cloud did darkly lower; 
On thee we turned an anxious look, 
And proved thy friendship in that hour! 


When ev'ry ray of hope had fled, 
And life itself a burden seemed ; 
Oh! then, thine ever ready band, 
Our sorrows socth’d, our woes relieved. 


This kindness we can ne’er forget, 

And grateful thanks we would return, 
Until the sun of life shall set, 

And its last beam shall! cease to warm. 


Till then our fervent prayers we'll pour, 
Before our Fathers gracious throne : 

That thou mayest be his special care, 
While thou art wandering far from home! 


May ev'ry joy of life be thine, 

May health, and peace, before thee bloom ; 
May love and friendship both combine, 

To shed their haloround thy form. 

' FLORA. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Women. 

Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the morn, 

Ye are dew-drops, whose lustre illumines the 
thorn ; 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest 

When no beam in your eye, lights up peace in the 
breast. 

And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the 
heart, 

'Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart: 

’Tis hers o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend ; 

And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confess’d, 

From woman receives both refinement and zest; 

And adorned by the bays or enwreathed by the 
willow, 

Her smile is our meed, her bosom our pillow 
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Random Thoughts. 


BY A CARELESS MAN. 
Ne. L. 


Dear Reaper:—Ere thou attempts to peruse 
the cogitations and “ Random Thoughts” ofa care- 
less man, let us first understand each other! If 
thou art a dull, prosaical bachelor, touchy, and 
afflicted with the gout, “ pry’thee avoid”—I shall 
not interest thee. If thou arta physician, endea- 
voring to glean something relating to thy profes- 
sion, pass on'!—I can’t teach thee. If thou arta 
lawyer, tired of thy “tricks and tenures”—thy in- 
dentures and thy writs—seeking for arguments to 
rebut those of thy valiant opponent,—thou art 
wasting time in listening to me. If thou arta 
scholar, searching for classical and legendary 
lore—spending the midnight oil, and wasting thy 
precious life, in toiling for the bubble—fame!—for 
thine own good heed me not :—I am not for thee. 
In short, Reader, if thou art bent on accumulating 
scientific information, of any kind, Ido not write 
fur thy edification. ‘Good faith, no!” But if 
thou art a good-natured, pleasant fellow—enjoying 
life as it passeth—regardless of the sneers of the 
moralist, and the envy of the grave, I am thy kins- 
man! Nay, give me thy right hand of fellowship. 
We will saunter through the gay streets of our 
growing metropolis—touch upon the fashion of the 
times—descant on men and manners—linger in 
the theatre for an hour—drop into the saloons and 
cafes, and finally, when we are in the mood, we 
will retreat to our private study, and meditate on 
the mutations of the world. And yet, perchance, 
my reader may be one of the fairer part of crea- 
tion. If so, we are friends already. Methinks I 
see her black eye, peeping forth through the mass 
of dark flowing ringlets that adorn her head, like 
fair Luna herself, emerging from behind a passing 
cloud. [ will cater fur thy mental appetite—I will 
linger amid the bowers of poetic taste—I will buc- 
kle on the armor of a true knight, and break a 
lance in thy defence. Who-e’er and what-e’er 
thou art, I will endeavor to please thee; and if I 
failin my attempt, ascribe the fault to the head, 
and not tothe heart. Perchance I am promising 
what I may never perform, Man may not tell 
what “to-morrow will bring forth.” Creatures of 
fate and circumstance, we rush heedlessly on, 
through life, we know not, and care not whither! 
Ere another month shall have elapsed, when I 
hope to be with thee again, the hand that now 
pens this, may forget its office—the mind that dic- 
tates it, separated fruin its earthly tabernacle, and 
the writer himself slumbering with his fathers. 
But a truce to the pathetic, and tell me, reader, 
are you fond of 

music? 


Have you a passion for it? Do you enjoy the 
soft intonations—the thrilling cadences of min- 
strelsey and song? Do you love sacred music? 
Are you fond of listening to the full, rich notes of 
the organ, swelling gradually through the air, ‘tll 
the vaulted dome re-echoes its solemn and holy 
symphonies—attuning the heart to its melody, and 
filling it with devout, and heavenly aspirations? 


weight of sleep has cast its influence over the 
world, and the busy hum of money-making citi- 
zens is hushed, and the strife and turmoil of busi- 
ness have ceased, to hear the wild and bewildering 
netes of the AZvlean harp—lulling the senses into 
forgetfulness, until you gradually sink into the 
arms of Morpheus. Or on the water, how plea- 
sant to hear the music from a passing steamer! 
The shrill echo of “the wry-necked fife,” rever- 
berating through the air, accompanied with the 
thrilling notes of the spirit-stirring drum! Majes- 
tically it breaks upon the ear, as the steamer ap- 
proaches—gradually growing louder—now we 
have it in all its splendor—she passes—the sounds 
become less audible--fainter and more faint, 'till 
finally they are lost in the distance. How we re- 
gret their cessation! Did you ever attend the 
Opera? The cares and vexations of the day are 
over, and you hasten to the theatre. The green 
curtain has not yet revealed its mysteries. Sud- 
denly the lights are relumed, and the music from 
the orchestra breaks upon you, in all its magnifi- 
cence. The overture concluded, the “drop” 

slowly ascends, and the prima donna approaches 
the foot lights, Her full, rich voice breaks forth 
into a flood of melody—now stealing gently over 
your senses, and ever and anon causing the blood 
to thrill your veins, until you become rapt, lost, 
and bewildered by its magical influence. The 

mind is steeped into forgetfulness, with the plea- 
surable excitement, and for a time the ruder 
thoughts and anxieties of life are suspended, and 
tranquillity and happiness assume their dominion. 
Yes, reader, this is pleasant, and none but a sin- 
cere lover of music can appreciate it; but there 
are some kinds of noises, which I heartily abomi- 
nate. I have a frend, and a very sensible fellow 
he is, in other matters, who pretends to worship 
music, and professes to understand the science, in 

all its ramifications, He attempts to blow the 

flute, aud is wofully addicted to violin-playing. 
In fact, the musical maniaism has completely pos- 
sessed him, and he glories in making a noise, with 

a pertinacity almost incredible. You shall find 
him before breakfast, with his violin, out of “ time 
and tune,” marring the pleasures of a morning 

nap. After dinner, he contrives to fiddle a note 
or two, and at evening, then ‘comes his fit 
again”—aye, and it does come, with redoubled 

violence: the discordant notes of his instrument 

are still ringing in myears. He seizes it, with all 
the enthusiasm of a Paganini. His music book 

flies open—* Hail Columbia” is shorn of half its 

beauties, if itever had any, and truly he makes 

‘night hideous” by its harsh and grating sounds. 

A partition only, separates me from the room 

where he indulges in his favorite amusement and 
well may I exclaim, when he commences, with 
the man inthe play, “shocking, positively shock- 
ing!” f am passionately fond of reading, but 
think of perusing Shakspeare, or Scott, with the 
unharmonious noises of an untuned fiddle! A 
few evenings since, I was reading Bulwer’s Ri- 
enzi. I became interested in the fate of the am- 
bitious Roman, and was following him in his fated 

career, when lo! a sound foreboding as a dark 
cloud, before a thunder storm, burst upon my ear. 





Or at the silent hour of midnight, when the leaden 





There was no mistaking it. W had com- 
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menced his fiddling, and I soon forgot the fate of 
Rome and her Tribune, in the cadences of“ Char- 
ley is my darling.” F threw down the book in 
despair, and was about making a retreat, when 
my friend W appeared—seized me by the 
button, and msisted upon my attending him to a 
neighboring street, where he intended tv serenade 
his “ ladye love.” lam the most ungatlant fellow 
imaginable, but curiosity tempted me to accom- 
pany him. It was a clear, starry night, but cold 
enough to have afforded us both a lesson, how we 
attempted serenading in winter. The ground was 
covered with snow, and a January wind, from the 
northwest, rendered our situation as uncomfortable 
as can be imagined; however, I had resolved to 
gratify my friend’s whim, and forth we sallied, 
until we reached a spacious dwelling in B 
street, My ftiend W halted beneath a win- 
dow, and “covering the ventages” of his flute, 
‘‘with his fingers,” giving it “breath with his 
mouth,” (Ef wish I could continue the quotation, 
and assert that it “discoursed most eloquent 
music,””) he commenced, “Oh lect me in this a’e | 
night!’ I began to make a movement from the 
house, when the shutter was thrown open, and the | 
contents of a pail completely immersed my friend | 
W—— in water. I do not know the immediate | 
effect it produced, for I took to my heels, and sped | 
with the velocity of a race-horse towards my | 
dwelling, where Isoon ensconced myself in bed, | 
dreaming of “music run mad,” nor did I wake | 
until the next morning, when my neighbor's fiddle 
aroused me from ‘ay slambers, with the tune of | 
‘* Over the hills and far away.” 














Now, maugre all my laughter about my friend’s 
musical propensities, I am neverthaless fond of 
serenading. Ona cool pleasant evening in sum-| 
mer, about the “ witching time of night,’ when 
the busy world is reclining in sleep, im sooth ’tis | 
pleasant to awake from your slumbers, and hear 
the notes of a guitar, floating melodiously through 
the air; and many a young lady will acknowledge | 
the influence of “ Mect me by moonlight alone,” | 
sung at midnight under herlattice. In fact, though | 
Tam unskilled in the technicalities of music, lam 
nevertheless, a sincere lover of “sweet sounds.” 

The power of music is universally acknow-_ 
tedged, and I hold the poet's assertion true, that | 


“The man who hath not music in his soul, 
Is fit fr treason, stratagem, and spoils.” 


A few evenings since, I was looking over the 
old papers, manuscripts and letters in my port- 
folio—consigning some to the flames, and others to 
my drawer—reperusing familiar epistles from old 
friends, and painting their familiar faces before my 
fancy, when I accidentally found the following, 
almost illegibly written, on tl.e cover of an old 
writing-book. A copy of this, with several other 
articles, I gave to a friend of mine, for his journal, 
long since. The most of them appeared in print. 
Whether he has published the following, or not, 
I am ignorant. It matters not, however, as I gave 
it birth, and have not yet seen it printed. Here 
it is: 

ADDRESS. 
( Written for the opening of a new Theatre. } 


’Mid seas of blood, and volum’d clouds of smoke, 
Columbia first burst throngh her iron yoke, 

And Pheenix-like, she rose in strength and pow’r, 
Peace smiled at length, and Freedom blestthe hour. 
From every town the notes of joy ascend, 

And peace and plenty beautifully blend; 

From every cot the song of gladness rose, 

And vietory triumphed over recreant foes; 

From North to South, from East to growing West, 
Our commerce flourished, and the land was blest. 
In all our ports, and other climes and seas, 

Our stars and stripes were floating on the breeze ; 
Our bannered navies swept across the main, 

And bold oppression threatened us in vain: 

Fair science dawned—art with success was rife, 
And sluinbering genius bursted into life; 

The poet's eye did then in “ phrenzy roll,” 

And with new ardour, waked the generous soul, 
"Till mounting far into the realins of song, 
Sublimely great, poured his full notes along. 
Forth rose the Stage, and with triumphant art, 
Displayed the mysteries of the human heart: 
Confiding Lore knelt at its kindred shrine, 

And Virtue triumphed in its march divine ; 

Sweet Hope was decked in most engaging smiles, 
And Guilt appeared in allits arts and guiles, 

Like the roused Lion, maddened in his lair, 

By passion heated, stalked gaunt, grim Despair 
With waning eye, and gently beating breath, 


| Lay the lost victim of the tyrant Death ! 


The scene was changed. No more with tragic fire, 
Melpomne wept---Apoflo struck the lyre, 

The vaulted dome rung with its heavenly notes, 
While o’er the scene its melting cadence floats. 


| Anon, gay Thalia ruled the mimic stage, 


The Marseilois Hymn will rouse a Frenchman to | 
deeds of daring; ‘God save the King” nerves 
John Bull, and even “ Hail Columbia” is not with- 
out its effects on our sturdy republicans. Amid 
the strife of conflicting armies, the din of battle, 
and the clang of arms, what .aore inspires the 
soldier with courage than the lengthened blast of 
the trampet, or the echoing notes of the bugle! 
It is like the inspiring voice of the commander of 
an army, and its effect equally potent. And what 
can be more solemn and appropriate than the dea- 
den tones of the muffled dram, at the funeral ob- 
sequies of the wirrior? Commend me to good 
music! It serves t> soothe the asperities of life ; 
it beguiles many a tedious hour; it softens the 





heart! Reader; is it not so? 


And Satire lashed the follies of the age ; 

The bruinless fop----the preud, conceited beau, 
The gaudy belle----a thing of dress and show, 
The modern dunce----the lions of the day-~ 

The wily knave,---all bent beneath its sway ; 
At every vice it sent its withering dart, 

Struck at the root, and purged the human heart. 


Friends of the stage!---if e’er the lot be ours, 
Tochase dull care, and soothe the tedious hours ; 
If here we plead for truth and virtue’s cause, 
And strive to rear a code of moral laws; 

If sparkling wit, and honest mirth prevail, 

"Tis you must say---if we shall thrive or fail. 

Your presence here, shal! all our griefs assuage, 
And taste and genius gather round our stage ; 
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Your kind applause shall rouse the actor’s heat, 
And slumbering merit shall to being start; 

Our native bards shall quicken into life, 

Our native players war in merit’s strife; 

Our Stage shall fourish then in strength and pride, 
You shall be judges----long may you preside. 


And now, dear Reader, as my lord Hamlet says, 
“| hold it meet, that we shake hands and part.” 
i will be with thee anon, ’till when, may no ill 
betide thee----may thy joys be many, and thy sor- 
rows few----may health and happiness be thine---- 
I will think of thee hereafter, though my “ Ran- 
dom Thoughts” may vanish from thy memory, and 

‘« Like the unsubstantial fabric of a dream, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 
J. E. V. 











The Old Soldier. 
BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 
He had been tothe Pension Office. The gene- 


rosity----if generosity consists in deferring a benefit 
until the recipient is past the enjoyment of it,----or 
the justice----if justice consists in withholding the 
veteran’s due till he 1s ready to go down to the 
grave, (generosity or justice----call it what you 
will, we can call it neither,) had, at last, awarded 
him his pension. Aninfirm old man! The bur- 
den of old age and hope deferred had -made him 
sick at heart, and sick of life. The death fil 
was even now measurably drawn over the eye, 
once sparkling; the pace which was once firm 
and confident in the strength of youth, and the 
pride ef patriotism, had become irregular and tot- 
tering; and the manly form, once erect and com- 
manding, was bowed down----age and suffering 
had done it. He was a stranger in the metropo- 
lis; infirmity and neglect had broken down his 
body, but his spirit could better sustain itself; and 
a bitter sense of the neglect he had suffered from 
those who should have remembered him, had kept 
him in solitude. He would not offer a living com- 
parison between the men who achieved, and the 
men who have profited by the achievement, with- 
out exertion oftheir own. The conscious victim 
of cruel neglect and ingratitude, he considered the 
tardy justice of his country a mockery, and nought 
but his abject poverty, and a wish to die ‘‘ square 
with the world,” had induced him to apply for ‘t. 
‘‘ And now,” said he, “ I will pay my debts----and 
die.” The change of objects inthe city bewildered 
him. He gazed upon the spacious and elegant 
edifices which had in his absence superseded old 
and familiar objects,----but he gazed with hurried 
and uncertain glances, as if doubting his senses. 
The bustling forms of a generation who have for- 
gotten the Revelution, flitted past him without 
heeding him,-—--the pensioner was alone in the 
city! Amazed that the lapse of time had wrought 
such wonders, he felt like a stranger in a strange 
land, and that, too, on the very soil he had de- 
fended. 

His venerable appearance attracted the notice 
of a passer-by, who, perceiving the old man was 
bewildered, tendered his services to conduct him 
home. ‘Home! I have no home. I was at home 
herein ‘76, but I am forgotten now!” ~ A transient 
gleam of anger flashed in the veteran’s eye----but 





in a moment it passed away, and the vacancy of 
his countenancereturned. ‘‘Whereaml? Oh! 
I have been to take the gift of Congress---let me 
go pay my debts before I die!” The gift!----here 
again his eye was lighted---.and his bearing spoke 
the proud and wounded spirit----broken, but not 
subdued. Anhonest feeling of indignation mas- 
tered him; striving, as if strong in the pride of 
youth, to avoid the unfeeling and impertinent 
curiosity of the crowd who surrounded him, he 
sank exhausted to the pavement. 

“Take him to the police-office, for a vagrant!” 
said one of the crowd. 

“Take yourself off, for an unfeeling brute’” 
said the honest fellow who had first addressed the 
veteran. ‘ But,” catching him by the collar as he 
essayed to walk away,----“ stop first, and give me 
the old man’s pocket-book! I saw you take it--- 
hand over, or IJ] tear you limb from limb!” 
‘Throttle him,” cried ene of the crowd-—-‘a 
scoundrel! ! rob a pensiower !” “ Down with him!” 
‘ Strip him!” “ Take him to the police!” and 
the old man’s wallet fell from the culprit in the 
scuffle. 

The pensioner was recognised by some one in 
the crowd, and he passively suffered himself to be 
put intoagpach. He was conveyed toa shelter, 
and having happily fallen into good hands, atten- 
tion for a couple of days partially restored his ex- 
hausted energies. An indistinct remembrance of 
the events we have narrated flitted occasionally 
acress his mind, but he remen.bered the events of 
‘76 better than those of yesterday, and the counte- 
nances of those who had been his companions in 
arms were more distinctly marked in his memory, 
than the new ones he had seen the day before. 
When about to be put on board the stage to be 
conveyed home, the old man’s mind again wan- 
dered. “That's right----carry me to Congress---- 
give me my duc, I have fought for it! Congress 
said I should have it!” The old man’s wallet was 
putinto hishand. “Oh, yes, knew Ishould get 
it; they could not so soon forget the old soldier; 
but so late----let me pay my debts and die! Ican 
live no Jonger! But somebody stole it--—they got 
it away from me; they couldn’t do it fifty years 
ago! but I’ve got it now, hav’n't 1? No, they 
didn’t keep it---they would steal the old man’s 
money! They could not keep it----the God of 
battles would blast them for it. Ged have merey 
on them----they didn’t fight for it!---Let me pay 
my debts and die! My children are all dead—-- 
my wife died in----in----the----poor-house----and me--- 
I dont want to live any longer----nobody knows me 
now----let me die !” 

The stage stopped at ———._ Hitherto during 
the ride the old man had been silent. Forgetful of 
the resent, inattentive to things about him, his 
mind was back among otherscenes. Along, long 
reverie,----and one from which he was never to 
awaken! His lips moved rapidly, though no 
sound was audible; involuntary and spasmodic 
emotions evinced the activity of his mind. He 
was busily communing with the friends, and re- 
viewing the events of his youth. Poor old man! 
fifty years since seemed to him but as yesterday. 
One of the lone isolated survivors of another and 
a better race, he had no communion with those 
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about him. Dwelling upon the hardships, the 
privations, the dangers, the escapes, the victories 
of another age, his frame, infirm and old, could 
not support the recollection, as once, in the day of 
his strength, he withstood the reality ! 

“ Hark!” murmured the old man. All eyes 
turned towards hiin. He raised himself on his 
staff and leaned forward. His eyes beamed with 
supernatural animation, and contrested fearfully 
with his shrunken countenance; his hat had fallen, 
and his silver locks moved on the light air----his 
lips compressed——his posture firm! Oh God! 


Then henceforth let no maid or matron grieve 
To see her locks of an unlovely hue, 

Frowzy or thin; for Vignardonne shall give 
Such piles of curls as nature never knew; 

Eve, with her veil of tresses, at the sight 

Had blushed outdone, and owned herself a fright. 


Soft voices and light laughter wake the street 
Like notes of wood-birds, and where’er the eye 
| Threads the long way, pluines wave, and twink- 
ling feet 
Fall light, as hastes that crowd of beauty by; 





was it his death-struggle? The roll of a distant) The ostrich, hurrying o’er the desert space, 


drum fell on his ear----he grasped his staff firmly 
as once he had held his firelock. A bugle sounded 
clear and full beside the coach---‘‘ For Congress 
and the People, cha—!’’ His_ voice ccased, lie 
fell back to hjs seat, a husky rattling in his throat 
succeeded 

The spirit of the Revolutionary Patriot had de- 
parted.—-Corrected Proofs. 











Spring in Town. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 
Tue country ever has a lagging sprigs 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth, 
And June its roses. Showers and sunshine bring 
Slowly the deepening verdure o’er the earth; 
To put their foliage out, the woods are slack, 
And one by one the singing birds come back ; 


Within the city’s bounds the time of flowers 
Comes earlier. Leta mild and sunny day, 
Such as full often, for a few bright hours, [May, 
Breathes through the sky of March the airs of 
Shine on our roofs, and chase the wintry gloom— 
And, lo, our borders glow with sudden bloom. 


For the wide sidewalks of Broadway are then 
Gorgeous as are a rivulet’s banks in June, 
That, overhung with blossoms, through its glen 
Slides soft away beneath the sunny noon; 
And they that search the untrodden wood for 
flowers 
Meet in its depths no lovelier ones than ours. 


For here are eyes that shame the violet, 
Or the dark drop that on the pansy lies; 
And foreheads white as when, in clusters set, 
The anemonies by forest fountains rise; 
And the spring.beauty boasts no tenderer streak 
‘Than the soft red on many a youthful chee. 


And thick about those lovely temples lie 

Locks that the lucky Vignardonne has curled-- 
Thrice happy man, whose trade it is to buy, 

And bake, and braid those love-nets of the world! 
Who curls ofevery glossy color keepest, 
And sellest, it is said, the blackest cheapest! 


And well thou mayst; for Italy’s brown maids 
Send the dark locks with which their brows are 
drest ; 
And Tuscan lasses from their jetty braids 
Crop half to buy a ribbon for the rest; 
But the fresh Norman girls their ringlets spare, 
And the Dutch damsel keeps her flaxen hair. 


- eee n 


| Scarce bore those tossing plumes with flceter pace. 


| No swimming Juno gait, of langour born, 

Is theirs, but a light step of freest grace, 
Light as Camilla’s o’er the unbent corn,— 

A step that speaks the spirit of the place, 
Since Quiet, meek old dame, was driven away 
To Sing Sing and the shores of Tappan bay. 


Ye that dash by in chariots, who will care 
Forsteeds and footmen now? Ye cannot show 

Fair face, and dazzling dress, and graceful air, 
And last edition of the shape! Ah no; 

These sights are for the earth and open sky, 

And your loud wheels unheeded rattle by. 








The Young Wife. 


I coup have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear. 

I could have smiled on every blow 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be “alone.” 


Icould—I think I could have brooked, 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst looked 
With less of love than now; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and, whilst I dwelt 
On earth, not been “ alone.” 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy brightening eye and cheek, 
And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek ;— 
To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 
Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I’ll be «‘ alone ;— 


To mark thy strength each hour decay 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heavenward trust, they say, 
‘Earth may not claim thee longer ;” 

Nay, dearest; ’tis too much—this heart 
Must break, when thou art gone; 

It must not be; we may not part; 
I could not live “alone '” 
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Songs, Chorusses and Duetts, 
FROM THE ROMANTIC OPERA OF THE 


Mountain Syliph. 


soLo—Sylph. 

Cuixp of the air, as Zephyr free, 

T'was mine to soar on airy pinion; 
Over mount, and over sea, 

Ranging pleasure’s wide dominion. 
Now, to win a mortal’s love, 

Near him still I fondly hover; 
My foolish heart no joy can prove, 

Like this—to watch my sleeping lover. 


cHorus—Sylphs. 


See, here we bring, 
Fresh flowers of spring, 
Sweet as the bride, and blooming. 
This pretty dove, 
Coos faithful love— 
This plaid—oh, how becoming ! 


Oh, still be theirs, 
Life free from cares, 
No thorns amongst Love’s roses, 
Be each fond breast, 
The favor’d nest, 
Where gentle Peace reposes. 
Jessie. Yes, time will show; 
But well I know, 
My Donald’s vows are all sincere. 
Donald. Yes, time will show, 
But well I know, 
My vows to Jessie are sincere. 
Hence, hence—begone! 
Or dread my anger !— 
Fly, cursed one! 
Rest here no longer. 
Chorus. Let him begone, 
And calm thine anger, 
His wiles are known, 
Heed them no longer. 


sonc—Donald. 


Artthou a form of mortal birth, 
With charms so wondrous fair? 
Or cradled far beyond this earth, 
Some spirit of the air? 
Thy witching pow’r—whence does it flow? 
Ought I thy spells to fear? 
Oh! if thy love can bliss bestow. 
Appear! appear! appear! 


arn— Sylph. 
Deep in the forest dell, 
The Sylphid loves to dwell, 
With the timid fawn, 
Sporting at early dawn. 
Or near some limpid stream, 
Shunning the noontide beam ; 
Revels in shady bow’r, 
Enamor’d of leaf and flow’r. 


Oft with the Jark I soar, 

Where stars their radiance pour ; 
Where the sunbeams rise, 

In the eastern skies, 

But, ah! no more I rove, 
Chain’d by the tyrant love ; 





My sportive joys are o’er, 
I weep—and I adore. 
Deep in a forest dell, etc. 


Sylph. Fatal omen! ills portending, 
Tremble—tremble, hapless pair ! 
Surely fate, such token sending, 
Bids you, ere you wed beware. 
Jessie. False such omen! ills portending! 
What can harm a constant pair? 
Love to my heart new courage lending, 
Bids me of idle fears beware. 
Christie. Blessed omen! good portending! 
Sure the fates for me declare : 
Or Cupid’s self his suecor lending, 
Came to save me from despair. 


scENA—Flela. 


Man’s misfortune glad’s my soul, 
Yet I did not always know 
The fires which now my heart control, 
The joy to witness others wo. 
In days gone by, 
Alas! was I, 
A flow’ret, gay as rare, 
With heart as mild, 
As infant child, 
And features, too, as fair. 


But doom’d to prove, 
The shafts of love, 
From early virtues wean’d ; 
From good estranged, 
Love’s poison changed, 
The flow’ret to a fiend. 
Now, Jealousy, Anger, Revenge, and fell Hate, 
My soul have seduced, and so mingled my fate, 
From passion to passion I fly, and the slave 
Of passion can only find rest in the grave. 
Lightnings flash, and thunders roar, 
Hela tastes of peace no more ; 
Shrieks and groans pervade the air, 
Guilt rejoices in despair. 


invocaTion—Hela. 


Haste, spirits, hither throng, 
Trooping to our brazen gong! 
I hear, I hear them sweep along, 
Summond’d by the brazen gong! 


CHORUS OF WITCHES. 


Charming sister, here we've rid, 

From sulphur caverns merrily, merrily. 
Speak thy will, whate’er we’re bid 

By thee, we'll do right cherrily. 
Shall we curse, or shall we kill, 

Or merely torture merrily, merrily ? 
Thou know’st we joy in working ill, 

*Tis that makes time passcherrily, cherrily. 


lst. Witch. In haunted cove, and desert creek; 
With more than mortal tongue dare sp’k. 
We doour deeds! In magic hoary! 
All that make a witch’s glory! 


Hela, Instorms we raise the shipwreck’d dead, 
From graves we ¢all the spirit fled, 
Theme for many a midnight story! 

All that make a witch’s glory! 
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CHORUS. 


Hail to. our master! he whose sway, 
Hell's terrific realms obey, 

In the fell ingredients throw ! 

Now our charm has wrought its wo! 
Thunders burst, and boil the sea! 
Dance about, with witches’ glee! 
Let our timbrels shake the air ! 

Our delight is man’s despair! 


soLo— Sylph. 


From the rose-cover’d bowers, 
From the waves of the fountain, 
Or from seeking wild-flowers 
Midst the moss of the mountain, 
Hither—hither—haste to me, 
Sportive Sylphs, where’er you be. 


cHorvs—Sylphs. 


Nor rose-twin’d bower, 
Nor sweetest flower, 
To us can yield such pleasure ; 
As when with thee, 
In sportive glee, 
We trip a fairy measure. 


sonc— Donald. 


Uan’st thou love---yet coldly fly me? 
Beauteous riddle that thou art! 
Softly smile, and then deny me, 
When Id press thee to my heart. 
Like a lovely sportive child, 
Trifling with thy lover’s pain ; 
Whilst a glance so sweetly wild, 
Tells me I’m beloved again. 


Oh, th’ extremes of bliss and anguish, 
Mingle in my fever’d breast ; 

Now in hopeless wo I languish, 
Then in fancy am most blest. 

Yet my fate I’! not upbraid. 
For I wish not to be free ; 

Since an age of pain is paid, 
By one tender smile from thee! 


sONG—Jessie. 


Thou art not he, whose looks of love, 
Did this poor heart beguile--- 

Thou art not he, who fondly strove 
To win from me a smile. 

Oh, no! for he would weep to see 

The tears that fall unmark’d by thee--- 

Thou art not he--thou art not he! 


Thou art not he, who lately vow’d 
For me he’d spurna throne; 
Whose ardent glance amidst the crowd 








All so bright, all so fair, 
Here a seraph might dwell ; 
"Tis too lovely for me, 
Farewell! oh, farewell! 


Farewell! for how sweetly 
Each sound meets mine ear, 

The wild bee and butterfly, 
They may rest here. 


Hark ! their hum, how it blends 
With the deep convent bell; 

Such strains are of heaven, 
Farewell! oh, farewell! 


scENA---Hela. 


See there, what thou hast cast away--- 
A treasure worlds could not repay ! 
A fond and faithful virgin heart--- 
Look and behold how curst thou art! 
Thou grovelling worm that dar’d to think 
Thy earth-born nature thou could’st link 
With that of spirits of the air, 
Presumption’s punishment see there! 
Ha, ha, ha! there’s mirth below, 
At the sight of Human wo! 
We the deimon’s pleasure share--- 
Our delight is man’s despair. 


sone.---Sylph. 


Say could I live, if he I love 
An early grave must find? 
A lonely thing on earth to rove, 

Like leaves before the wind. 


Oh no! if chilling death must come, 
With him I love I'll die; 

I fear not e’en the cold, dark tomb, 
If on his breast I fie. 


SYLPHsS. 


She’s saved! to heaven she bends the knee, 
Pure love and truth assert their sway; 
A mortal, she’ll immortal be ! 
The demon crew must yield their prey ! 
She’s saved! she’s saved! 


cHorus—Etheria. 


Mortals arise ! learn faithful love 

Is still protected from above, 

In vain demoniac spells were tried, 
To break affection’s golden chain; 

The faithful lover wins his bride, , 
My power restores thy Sylph again. 

But tho’ F snatch her from the tomb, 

To be a mortal is her doom. 














Ix this curious and complicated world in which ' 
we live, every part fits with the other with such 
exact nicety, that the great depend on the little 
nearly as much as the little depend on the great ; 
the intrigues of the mighty and powerful, the 
schemes of the noble and the high, are almost al- 
ways found to be effected in their course---to de- 
vise their success or receive their overthrow---from 
the most mean and despised things that craw] al- 
most unseen around their presence.---James. 


Sought mine---and mine alone. 
His form is thine---but could it be-- 
Could e'er his heart be cold to me? 
Oh, no; ’tis false--thou art not he! 


sonc— Hela. 


oe Farewell to the mountain 
And sun-lighted vale, 
The moss-border’d streamlet, 
And balm breathing gale. 
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ORIGINAL. 
Fashionable Boarding House. 


Dixwer was over at the fashionable establish- 
ment of Mrs. Bearall, in Broadway, and the ladies, 
leaving the gentlemen to their wine, retreated to 
the drawing-room. Here were assembled beau- 
ties of all climes, and each sought out the amuse- 
ment most congenial, to pass away the time until 
tea and the gentlemen appeared. The gay Virgi- 
nian seated herself at the piano, while two Creole 
maidens from New Orleans were practising a 
waltz. The dark hued Mexicana ran shivering 
to the fire, which the cool fall evenings required, 
and uttered her complaints to the lady of the house, 
of the cold, and regretted her husband’s ministe- 
rial duties had brought him to this inhospitable 
clime. Mrs. A , Mrs. C , and their usual 
coterie, took their seats on a sofa, and commenced 
their evening’s discussion of the manners and 
attire of the other ladies. At a marble table, which 
stood under the chandelier hanging in the centre 
of the room, sat a fair young girl, who was appa- 
rently engaged admiring the prints which the group 
around her were turning over. Her arm was on 
the table and her hand buried in her dark curls 
which shaded her face, when uttering unconsci- 
ously a deep sigh, she threw back the prints quick- 
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ly, and sat gazing on the floor in a deep reverie. 
Suddenly she raised her head and saw her friend | 
Helen Parker of Boston, glancing inquiringly at 
her. She arose, and Helen offering her arm, they 
commenced a slow saunter through the room. As 
they drew near the window, Adelaide Gerard 
withdrew her arm from her friend’s, and sank into 
achair beneath the curtain, the heavy folds of | 
which concealed herfrom all intheroom. Helen, | 
surprised, seated herself beside her, and beheld 
her friend leaning back, gazing onthe clouds which 
were flitting over the wintry sky, while large round 
tears were slowly rolling from her eyes. Helen) 
gazed in sorrowful silence, and taking the hand of | 
her friend, pressed it in her own. Adelaide dried 





her tears, and looking timidly in her face, said— 
‘“ Alas, Helen, I know not what you think of me ~ 

“My surprise, dearest Adelaide, is equal to my | 
sorrow. Whatcan thus grieve you? Have you | 
heard ill news of any of your friends?” 

Adelaide shook her head and sighed. 

“IT have with pain observed of late, dear Ade- 
laide, you are not happy, but hoped it was some 
trifling vexation which would soon pass away, but 
this deep grief comes from the fountains of the 
heart.” 

A short sigh, ha!f sob, was all Adelaide’s reply. 

“Tell me what it is which distresses you, dear- 
est, and [ will doall Ican to relieve you.” 

“ Think it not want of friendship that I conceal 
the cause of my sorrows from you, dear Helen; 
but you cannot relieve me—I am without hope, 
except to be able in time to conceal my griefs from | 
all.” | 

‘My astonishment is great, that you, who have | 
every wish granted as soon as formed, should be a 
subject for such deep and abiding sorrow. I 
should think it arose from love, but evidently wor- 


shipped as you are, by one whom you appear to 
highly ——”’ 
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“Helen !—it is there!—you have spoken the 
cause of all my sorrow.” 

“| have then been deceived in your father; he 
appeared favorably disposed towards Charles 
Willoughby.” 

«“ Alas! and so he is. This afternoon he spoke 
in such high terms of him!” 

« So, so, it is the old story of cruel parents choo- 
sing for their children; he wishes you to marry, 
and you don’t love Charles.” 

« Notlove him!”’ exclaimed Adelaide—*“ Oh that 
I did not!—I cannot, must not love him.” 

‘‘ Well, Adelaide,” said Helen gravely,” I see 
there is some mystery in your affairs which you 
are unwilling to explain, and I will net question 
you farther.” 

She arose, but Adelaide detained her. 

“ Pardon me, my dearest friend—I own it is a 
subject I am averse to speaking on, but from you 
I can conceal nothing. Two years ago, 1 spent a 
winter with your family, as you remember, in Bos- 
ton, while my father was absent in France.” 

«« Yes, [remember it.” 

‘‘Do you also recollect a young gentleman— 
who”’— 

“ Young Wilder, the Lieutenant in the Navy— 
he that was so smitten with you; I used to think 
you regarded him with a favorable eye.” 

‘¢ Heavens! there he is!’’ exclaimed Adelaide, 
shrinking in ‘a corner. “Do not Jet him come 
here; I would not see him now for worlds.” 

Helen looked around with surprise, and beheld 
Charles Willoughby approaching, anxiously 
peeping around, searching for the only one in all 
that glittering train who had touched his heart. 
“Why, that is Charles Willoughby, Adelaide— 
but I see how it is; he is the favored one after all. 
I will give him my seat when he comes.” 

“If you do, Helen, I will never forgive you.” 

Willoughby had espied the friends, and now 
came smilingly forward. “ Ah, what a snug re- 
treat, ladies—looking from your retirement on the 
follies of mankind.” 

“ That means scandalising, I suppose, a pastime, 
you gentlemen are ever accusing us of.” 

“Ah, Miss Parker, you are severe on us—but 
whatever may be your amusement, I should vastly 
like to share it,” added Charles, peeping Lehind 
the curtain on the silent Adelaide. “I wonder if 
there is not room for three in this quiet corner; 
alas, no, I fear I must not share your post of ob- 
servation. That was a good hit of the traveller 
who ordered oysters to his horse, and when the 
wondering group around the fire ran out to see, 
slipt into a good seat.” Helen laughed, for she 
saw Willoughby’s aim. ‘‘ Now, Miss Helen, if I 
only knew some device to lure you from your 
snug retiiement.” Stil Helen laughed, and Ade- 
laide remained silent, but trembling. 

“Heigho!” sighed Charles—*Iam so weary— 
oh that some compassionate body would be so 
kind as to offer me their chair for a little time.”’ 

He looked so entreatingly at Helen, that, itm- 
agining herself an awkward third, and looking on 
them as lovers, parted perhaps by a‘ lover’s quar- 
rel,’ she prepared to arise, but the soft and gentle 
hand of Adelaide was on her shoulder like a vice, 
and effectually detained her. A lady and gentle- 
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man approached to ask Helen to sing. Wil- 
loughby stepped aside, and as Helen advanced to 
the piano, Adelaide slipped out of the room and 
repaired to her chamber to weep alone. 

When Helen left the piano, Miss Bradley was 
asked to sing. She was the daughter of a ast 
tradesman, who dying, left his widow and children 
immense wealth. The daughter had received a| 
stylish education, and now had been brought toa 
fashionable boarding-house as a first step to ob 
taining “good society.” Miss Bradley declared 
she would not sing after Miss Parker. 

“ And why not, pray ?” said her mother ; “I am 
sure you have had money enough spent on your 
singing, if thatis all. It is incredible the sums I 
have spent,” she added confidentially to Mrs. 
Blueridge, who sat next, “ on that girl’s education! 
What with music, and French, and Italian, and 
transfer, and wax flowers, and dancing, I have 
wasted a mint of money.” 

The aristocratic Virginian gave her a haughty 











“For shame, Gus! go away.” 

‘‘Upon my word,” said Mrs. Blueridge to the 
ladies seated near her, “that Bradley family, and 
the crew they have gathered around them, are so 
noisy and vulgar that I cannot endure them longer. 
[ shall be glad when Pocahontas has finished all 
her iessons, and we can return to the plantation in 
Virginia.” 

“They are not very genteel,” said Mrs. Draw- 
ley, ‘and I wonder at Helen Parker’s being so 
intimate with them.” 

“ And who, pray, are the Parkers?” 

‘Oh they are perfectly genteel. Her father is 
a Senator, on his way to Washington, and she has 
always been used to the first society.” _ 

“In that case, I shall encourage the acquaint- 
ance which has sprung up between her and Poca- 
hontas.”’ 

“ Miss Bradley seems to be a fine girl,” observed 
Mrs. Bearall. 

“She may be,” replied Mrs. Blueridge, haugh- 


stare and turned away. Meanwhile the pretty} tily, “but it is impossible for me to permit my 
Aurelia Bradley had been prevailed on to seat | daughter to have any intimacy with a retired me- 
herself at the piano, and sang, and played, with | chanic’s family.” 

such power and taste, that all, except Mrs. Blue-| The ladies arose to repair to the supper table, 
ridge, pronounced her the finest performer in the , which was setin the next room, and Mrs. Brad- 





house. 

‘‘Where is Miss Blueridge, this evening?” 
asked Mrs. Bearall, of her mother. 

“She begged to be allowed to remain in her | 
room and read a little Italian. She is so fond of 
her studies I can scarcely ever get her to leave | 
them.” 

Mrs. Bradley, who stood at the piano, burst into 
alaugh. Her daughter, Helen, and the gentlemen 
who stood around her, looked up with surprise. 
“Oh, whata grand joke!” she exclaimed. ‘Cume 
here, girls—come here—Charlton and I will tell 
you the best thing you ever heard. Poor Poca- 
hontas Blueridge! you heard her mother’s account | 
of her absence ; but the fact is, the poor child was 
forced to remain above stairs by her mother, who 
told her she made herself too cheap, by always 
being in the parlor, a sure standing dish for the gen | 
tlemen; that Miss Gerard knew better, and was | 
frequently absent, so that when she did appear, all 
crowded around her so glad to see her—so the poor 
Virginian is staying away, to create solicitude on 
your parts.” 

“ Capital! excellent!” they all laughed. 
how did you know it?” 

“ This morning I sent my girl up in Mrs. Blue- 
ridge’s room to borrow the cap which she wore the 
preceding evening, and while her girl was getting 
it, Margaret overheard the mother’s directions.” 

“Well, but mamma,” said Aurelia, a little 
ashamed of her mother, “she may be reading Ita- 
lian, as her mother says.” 

“Not she; I have just been up stairs to see to 
that. I sent Margaret in, to borrow a flat iron, and 
there the poor child sat, Margaret said, with her 
hair in papers, eating an apple and crying.” 

Her auditors all bursted into another laugh, but 
Atrelia moved to the piano, and began to turn over 
the leaves in vexation at her mother’s curiosity. 

“ Sister 'Relia,” whispered her brother over her 
shoulder, “Charlton and Lare going to write a 
ballad called ‘the sorrows of the unfortunate.’ 
Pocahontas, won't you set it te music 7” 





‘But 





| ley stepping up to them, in her usual grandiloquent 


manner, invited them with the gentlemen to a 
party she was to give the next evening in her own 
private parlor. Some accepted graciously ; others 
bowed in silence, or returned a ‘thank you’— 
leaving themselves time to reflect if it would be 
expedientto court her or her rival, Mrs. Blueridge, 
for the house was divided into two factions, at the 
head of each these ladies ruled. 

“ The ladies of the house are going to be very 
fashionable,” observed Miss Bakewell, one of 
Mrs. Bradley’s guests at her party the following 
evening. 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Bradley, smiling— 
“they are used to late hours, but no doubt will be 
here soon.” 

The smiles of Mrs. Bradley were forced, for, as 
she glanced over the half empty room, and saw 
hour after hour pass away, while no one had ar- 
rived except Adelaide Gerard, and Mr. Willoughby 
with Mrs Bearall, she felt there was something 
going on whichshe could not fathom. She feared 
there was a cabal against her, and no one intended 
honoring ber parlor that night. In spite of herself, 
she could not keep up her spirits, and dullness 
creptover her company. Mrs. Bradley fidgetted 
on her chair—“ Where is Aurelia!” she exclaimed. 

“There she is, ma’am,” said young Mr. Saddle, 
‘leaning over the piano with that young gentle- 
man; he seems to occupy her very much.” 

« Always with that young Bearall, Aurelia!” 

Aurelia startled like a guilty thing at that sharp 
call, and Bearall retreated to the other side of the 
room. 

“Tam astonished at you!” was her mother’s 
angry whisper, “ to waste vour time with that poor 
lawyer. I suppose that is the reason none of the 
other gentlemen are here.’” 

«La, mamma, they will all come soon.”’ 

“TI tell you they will not—it is ten o’clock.” 

Just then the door opened, and Helen Parker 
entered, elegantly dressed, followed by two of the 
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beaux ofthe house. After making her compliments 
and excuses to Mrs. Bradley, she approached Au- 
relia. “ Pardon me,” she said in a low tone, “ for 
not coming before, but my father kept me there 
talking to an old friend of his, a fusty congressman, 
who has just arrived; but the moment I could es- 
cape I did, as I was fearful Mrs. Blueridge would 
imagine I was staying to her party.” 

“ She has company, then.” 

‘‘ Yes, the room is full: the malicious creature 
sent around for her friends merely to spite your 
mother; and has such influence over the people of 
the house, that she has kept them all in the parlor. 
Adelaide and I refused, and she was very much 
provoked. But Charlton and Walker, whom I 
have brought with me, and I, have devised a plan, 
by which you can defeat Mrs. Blueridge. You 
know last night you sent for your music, and it is 
all down stairs on the piano.” Here she whispered 
her, and in pursuance of her project, she and Au- 
relia left the room, accompanied by Charlton and 
Walker. 


Mrs. Blueridge was in high spirits at the success 
of her plans against poor Mrs. Bradley, when to 
her astonishment, the two friends with their escort 
entered the room. Without taking the least notice 
of any one, they advanced to the piano, chatting 
and laughing,and commenced gatkering the music. 
The gentlemen immediately surrounded the beau- 
tiful girls, who were great belles in the house, and 
in expectation of hearing Miss Bradley sing. 

“Oh no,” she replied to all their entreaties, “I 
have only come down to select some of my opera 
songs for the celebrated vocalist, Miss , who 
is to sing for us.” 

“The servants are engaged with supper and 
champagne,” said Chariton, “and we came in 
search of it ourselves.” 





The gentlemen eagerly begged to be allowed to 
assist Miss Bradley in carrying the music, and 
Aurelia left the room with a train of attendants, 
each carrying a book or piece of music. The 
sounds of ‘celebrated vocalist-—-champagne— 
supper,” attracted others, and the young ladies 
seeing the beaux depart, took leave of Mrs. Blue- 
ridge, on pretence of retiring to their rooms, and 
repaired to Mrs. Bradley’s parlor. Mrs. Blueridge 
turned paler and redder by turns as she watched 
the desertion in her ranks, and saw herself and 
friends leftto the entertainment of the old gentle- 
men and boys. In vain she endeavored to rally 
her spirits, and the sound of revelry and music 
above, completed her discomfiture. Dullness left 
the side of Mrs. Bradley and crept over the party 
below, who soon after took their departure, leav- 
ing Mrs. Blueridge to all the horrors of knowing 
her party had failed. Fashionable hours was the 
easily received excuse of the ladies to Mrs. Brad- 
ley, who now was all smiles and joy, and gaiety 
reigned over the room. 


“ Bradley, what doyou think of that pretty Ade- 
laide Gerard?” asked Charlton, as they stood in 
a corner, demolishing ice cream and preserved 
ginger, and criticising the ladies. 

“ What I think, or what you think, is of no con- 
sequence now,” replied Augustus. 

“” Pray why ?” 
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“ Merely because her thoughts are on a certain 
young gentleman I could name.” 

“ Youdon't say so! Tell me who itis.” 

“ Charles Willoughby.” 

“ Ho, ho!—you are out there. If 1 have none 
to fear except him, [am safe: why, she can’t bear 
him. She always avoids him.” 

“Only maidenly airs. I have watched her more 
narrowly than you have; I have gazed into her 
eyes, and am convinced she loves him, although 
she, for some mysterious reason, endeavors to 
make him think otherwise.” 

“ You astonish me !” 

“Now watch her—Willoughby is crossing to 
her, sce her color rise—she looks around to es- 
cape—-ha ! the bird has flown,” 

‘‘] am sure that does not look like love, to run 
away, and seat herself between two old ladies.” 

‘‘ Look at her again—~how pale she is, and ow 
stealthily she watches Willoughby around the 
room. LI wish I could fathom this mystery. See 
how pensively she leans her head on her hand 
while turning over that annual. Ha! did you ob- 
serve that?” 

‘“* No, what?” 

Bradley did not reply; he already repented be- 
traying the poor girl so far, and now called Charl- 
ton’s attention away from the tear he had seen 
fall on the page. It was for bis friend Willoughby 
he was so watchful, and determined on the first 
opportunity to turn over the book if perchance any 
thing there might have called forth that decisive 
proof of deeply interested feeling, and this might 
be aguide as to the state of her heart. 

Adelaide soon after took the arm of her father, 
and bade Mrs. Bradley good night. Augustus 
sought out the book immediately, and beheld the 
following lines wet with the tears of love and sor- 
row: 


«Oh those are tears of bitterness 
Wrung from the breaking heart, 
When two, blest in their tendernesga, 
Must learn to live—apart ! 

With me the hope of life is gone, 
The sun of joy is set; 

One wish my soul still dwells upon---- 
The wish it could forget.” 


When all had retired, Aurelia and her mother 
drew near the fire, and commenced the usual oc- 
cupation of ladies after a party, pinning up curls 
and talking over the events of the evening. As 
their bed chamber adjoined the parlor, it was used 
asa dressing room. Mrs. Bradley could not re- 
press her delight at her triumph over Mrs. Blue- 
ridge. “I think she will not attempt to rival me 
again----the impertinent! And who isshe? Iam 
credibly informed she was a governess to a south- 
ern family who married ove of the sons. She to 
set herself above me! if] am a butcher’s daugh- 
ter. But lam determined I will not remain in the 
house longer with her ; she spoils all my comfort. 
Aurelia, there was one thing which displeased me 
very much to-night.” 

« And what wasthat, mamma 1” 

“ Your intimacy with that young Bearal 

“La, ma’, Iam sure he is a very fine young 
man.” 
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“ Fine me, no fines—has he any money; tell me | 
that. No, you know he isa beggar ; and here you 
might have gentlemen with their ten and twenty 
thousand a year.” 

“Dear me, ma’—you know I have money 
enough. Papa left me sixty thousand dollars.” 

“ Yes, and your father was a fool to make you 
independent. He might know you would be ru- 
ined by it.” 

“Tam sure marrying a handsome young man is 
not ruip.”’ 

“ Marrying? 
can marry him in spite of my wishes 

“Yes, | do, mamma,” said Aurelia, yawning ; 
“Tengaged myself to him yesterday, while we 
were riding out of town, and if you will not give 
your consent, I must do as well as I can without 
it.”’ 

Mrs. Bradley's rage and astonishment were too 
great for words, and she sat gazing on her daugh- 
ter, to see if she were in earnest. Meanwhile 
Aurelia quietly pinned up her last curl, bade her 
mother good night and departed. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. Bear- 
all was in her own parlor, tying on her bonnet in 
haste to attend the market, when the door opened, 
and the stately Mrs. Blueridge sailed into the 
room. ‘Mrs. Bearall,” she said, “I have come 
to tell you I must leave your rooms, and shall take 
others over at Mrs. G "s as soon as my month 
is up.” 

“ Give up your rooms, na’am ?—and may I ask 
the reason? Have I done any thing to displease 
you?” 

“ Oh no, [am perfectly satisfied with your house 
and with you, Mrs. Bearall; and you know Ial- 
ways come here in my annual trips to the north, 
but really that vulgar Bradley family make it so 
unpleasant for me, that I cannot consent to live in 
the house with them lenger.” 

“Oh you must not go, dear Mrs. Blueridge ; 
there has never been a family here who have 
suited me as wellas yours, in every respect; I 
cannot bear to part with you.” 

“Tam sorry to leave you, but Iam fixed in my 
determination, not to live in the same house with 
- them a moment after my month is up next week. 
Unless you can get rid of that woman, I and my 
family must go; so you have to choose between 
Mrs. Blueridge and Mrs. Bradley.” 

Mrs Bearall was perplexed. She could not 
think of parting with this wealthy southern family, 
nor did she like the idea of turning away the 
Bradleys from her house, as they paid liberally, 
and would probably remain all winter. Her plan 
would have been to temporise, and endeavor to 
reconcile the contending factions; but Mrs. Blue- 
ridge insisted on her final decision, and she finally 
promised to get rid of the Bradleys. 

Mrs. Blueridge had scarcely departed, and Mrs. 
Bearall was hastening off to her household affairs, 
which she had already deferred too much, when 
Mrs. Bradley flounced into the room. 

«“ Mrs. Bearall,” she said, “ I have called to fell 
you I have taken rooms at Mrs. M ’s, over the 
way.and shall leave you this morning.” 

«Dear me! Mrs. Bradley, this'is very sudden; 


You don’t presume to think you 
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fias any thing happened to displease you?” 


« I like you very well, and your house, and never 
should have left you had it not been for two things, 
one is the insolence of that Mrs. Blueridge, which 
{ will net stand longer, (for thank the stars, I have 
as much money as she has,) and the other is, I 
have discovered a clandestine correspondence 
between my daughter and your son.” 

** My son!” 

‘ Yes—and a great piece of presumption it is on 
his part—butif you want us tostay you must agree 
to twe things, to turn out those saucy Blueridges, 
and send your son off somewhere. You know we 
pay sixty dollars a week, and that is not a trifle to 
lose.” 

“Madam,” said Mrs. Bearall, stifling her emo- 
tions, “lam serry I cannot agree to your terms. 
My son is learning an honorable profession, and 
in the meanwhile this is his home: moreover, 
madam, if he be poor, he is worthy the hand of 
any lady in the land.” 

“ Very well, madam—since those are your sen- 
timents the sooner I leave the better—my daughter 
shan’t marry no beggar. Good morning.” And 
Mrs. Bradley left the room. 

With a swelling heart Mrs. Bearall threw on 
her cloak and once more turned to depart, when 
some one knocked at the door, and Mrs. Drawley 
entered. ‘ Good morning,” she said with asweet 
sinile ; “I see you are going out, but Ihave only a 
few words to say, and will not detain you long. I 
have come to ask you to turn away your chamber- 
maid Catharine, instantly.” 

“Turn away Catharine !—and pray why, ma- 
dam ?” 

“Oh she is so very insolent to my girl Jane, 
she tells me she will leave me to-day, unless I get 
Catharine discharged, and so I have called to tell 
you.” 

“Really, Mrs. Drawley, I am sorry I cannot 
oblige you, but Catharine is an invaluable girl to 
me; she has been with me four years, and is the 
only one with whom I can entrust my keys.” 

“TI cannot help that; Jane will not stay unless 
Catharine leaves.” 

“Have you had Jane long ?” 

“Only a month, but she has lived with Mrs. 
J ,and Mrs. C , and used to the best of 
things and people, and J cannot think of offending 
her.” 

“Then, Mrs. Drawley, Ihope she will keep 
out of Catharine’s way. ‘To tell the truth, all my 
girls complain of her as being very impudent and 
abusive, and all love Catharine very much, and 
I cannot think of parting with her while she is so 
good a domestic.” 

“You must part with me, then, Mrs. Bearall, I 
can tell you; if you are not-willing to oblige me, 
[shall seek some house where they will do so.” 

“Very well, ma’am, you are at liberty todo as 
you like in that respect.” 

* You will not easily get persons who will put 
up with all Ihave, and payed so well. People 
in your trade should study their boarders’ pleasure 
more :” and Mrs. Drawley with a toss of her head 
lefi the room. 

“Tears! tears!"—said Mrs. Bearall, pressing 
her handkerchief to her eyes. I thought I was 
used to their airs and their insolence. Four long 
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years of torture ought to have hardened me to this. 
Oh, my husband! why did death sever us—my 
support, my only friend! But I must not unnerve 
myself thus. Away to the market-house, where 
I shall have need of my strength and all my cou- 
rage to struggle through the rough crowd, and 
cater to the best advantage for a house filled with 
hungry and fastidious persons. 

“Well, Aurelia, have you arrived ‘at last ?” said 
Mrs. Bradley to her daughter as she entered her 
sitting-ruom. ‘I have sent away all our luggage, 
and the carriage is waiting to take us to Mrs. 
M _” 

‘‘T am sorry, dear mother, I cannot accompany 
you, as my husband wishes me to remain here.” 

“ Your husband!” 

Here young Bearall stepped forward, and the 
thunderstruck Mrs. Bradley learnt her daughter 
had been out of town with her brother and Helen 
Parker, and was actually married. 

‘Come, mother,” said Augustus Bradley, “ what 
is done cannot be undone, so forgive them, do, for 
Bearall is a very fine fellow.” 

‘‘ Dear mamina, kiss your ’Relia,” said the bride 
hanging around her mother’s neck. 

Mrs. Bradley was very much discomposed, but 
her heart was kind, and finding herself relenting, 
she pushed them all away, ran out of the room and 
into her carriage, determined to punish her daugh- 
ter for her undutiful conduct. Aurelta was griev- 
ed, but leaving all to time and her brother’s 
good offices, she and her new husband joined the 
party of the Parker and Gerard families, and all 
sat off for Washington the nextday. At their ur- 
gent request, Mrs. Bearall was to let her house as 
soon as possible, and hire and furnish one suitable 
for the young couple, and take up her abode there 
as her future home. 

That evening Charles Willoughby cntered the 
parlor very late and found it deserted, while merry 
voices were proceeding from the supper room. 
He approached the folding doors, and saw a party 
sitting at table, who had just returned from the 
theatre. Among them he beheld the fair Adelaide 
Gerard. “ How beautiful she is!” he thought— 
‘‘what lovely eyes—what a perfect mouth, and 
matchless form! how pretty her hair is dressed! 
But what is this to me—she will never Le mine.” 





‘‘ Her hair is braided not for me; 
Her eye is turned away 4 





‘¢ Adelaide, dear,” said Mr. Gerard, “you do not 
look well—what is the matter, child ?” 

“Ohblam only a littl heated—this room ig so 
wari ” 

“As you will not eat, you had better step into 
the other room and wait for us there ; it will be 
cooler.” 

Adelaide arose, and Willoughby retreated. She 
walked through the rooms in deep thought and 
took her favorite seat beneath the window curtain. 

“Now is the time I have so long sought,” said 
Willoughby—I am determined to know my fate. 
She goes to-morrow, and I may never have so fair 
an opportunity. Bradley says she is not indiffer- 
ent to me—but then her coldness. Suppose she 
refuse me! Well, I can but try my fortune, as 
any thing is better than this agitating suspense.” 





———— —_—— — — 


A passing carriage rendered his approach unob- 
served, Adelaide was silting in a pensive attitude 
gazing out the window. Charles seated himself 
and gently took her hand. She started, and seeing 
him, turned pale and fell back against the window. 
‘Miss Gerard,” he said, “have I frightened you?” 

“Qh, leave me, I beg.” she said, violently agi- 
tated. 

“No, [cannot leave you,” he said, “ until I am 
satisfied on a subject of the greatest interest to 
me.” 

“ You must not, indeed you must not stay here. 
Oh, let me go, I beg.” 

‘Then it is true, as I feared,” he said, as she 
arose; ‘ you ate indeed indifferent to all I feel.” 

“ Oh no!” she exclaimed, sinking in her chair. 

“ Dearest girl, l am happy to hear you say so— 
I may then hope to obtain this little hand.” 

«It cannot be,” she said in great emotion. 
cannot be !”’ 

“What, after you have owned you are not in- 
different to me !” 

Adelaide covered her face and wept in silence, 
but with an effort, she composed herself. “ Mr. 
Willoughby,” she said, “1 can never be yours; 
but as unpleasanta subject as it may be, I owe 
you an explanation—I am engaged to another!” 

‘« Engaged !—Good heavens!” 

“Two years since, while visiting a friend, I 
foolishly engaged myself to a young cflicer in the 
Navy, who sailed the next day on a two years’ 
cruise to the Mediterranean. I repented socn 
after of the faney 1 had felt for him, and which I 
imagined was love, and before six months had 
passed, my heart and head were entirely free. I 
heard from him but twice, and know not ifhe be 
still constant orno. This is unknown to all ex- 
cept his sister. The time approaches when he 
may be expected home, and if he should claim my 
promise, I must be his.” 

Willoughby had listened in silence, but the 
deep sigh which burst from his heart told the pain 
her communication gave him. “Is there, then, 
no hope?” he said. ‘Can you resolve to marry 
one whom you no longer love 7?” 

‘“‘I am bound to him in honor, and shall make 
him a true and attentive .” Adelaide could 
not say wife, but burst into a flood of tears. 

Willoughby threw his arm around her, and fora 
few minutes of sorrowful pleasure their silent 
tears were mingled. In another moment he had 
quitted her with crushed hopes and almost break- 
ing heart. 

Two months had flown over, and one morning 
Helen Parker was sitting with her friend Adelaide 
in her private parlor at Gadsby’s, in Washington. 
They were speaking of the past, and Helen was 
endeavoring to cheer the sunken spirits of her 
pensive friend, by relating the preparations of her 
approaching marriage with Augustus Bradley, 
when a letter was handed to Adelaide. She look- 
ed at the direction, and sighing laid itdown. “It 
is from his sister,” she said—“ I cannot open it.” 

“Nonsense, child, perhaps it brings good 
news.” 

Adelaide slowly opened it and ran her eye over 
its contents. Gradually her pale cheek took a 
rosier hue, and her eyes were lighted up with a 
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new brilliancy. ‘ Helen!” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing herself in her friend’s arms— ‘he is married, 
and I shall be Willoughby’s yet!” 


Another hand was pressing hers, and starting 
around, she beheld Willoughby at her side. The 
shock was great, and she almost fainted, but 
struggling with her feelings, soon recovered her 
composure. ‘“ How did yougethere ?” she asked, 
after she had recovered. 

“Tam the fairy,” said Helen, “who conjared 
him here. Lf was called out of the room just now 
and found him there with this letter. When the 
ship arrived he heard the marriage of Lieutenant 
W . and flew to his sister to know the truth. 
She informed him she had just learnt he had mar- 
ried a Spanish girl, while at Port Mahon, and who 
was now following him home in another ship. 
She wrote the letter which Mr. Willoughby 
brought.” 

‘And I,” said Charles, “anxious to see the 
effect of the letter, stood without the door and 
watched you while you read.” 





“Ah, you are a couple of traitors, and wicked 
plotiers,” said Adelaide, as she gazed with ten- 
derness on her friend and lover; “but I forgive 
you, for now thdt terrible load is off my heart, | 
feel in charity with all the world. Alas, that 
young girls would reflect ere they so rashly pledge 
their faith. The sufferings of these last two years 
have dearly punished me for my folly.” 

E. R. & 











A Scene on the Danube. 


Tae coals and wood were carried to our boat 
on wheelbarrows by a number of active, muscular, 
hard working girls; hundreds of men were loiter- 
ing on the bank, not one of whom could be pre- 
vailed on toassist in the labor, through sheer lazi- 
ness. We were consequently detained more than 
three hours by an operation which ought to have 
been completed in less than half the time, as the 
depot was within twenty yards of the river. For 
their industry on this occasion, these poor girls, 
who went through the work with indefatigable 
cheerfulness, received only portions of flax re- 
spectively equivalent to about two or three pence 
of our money. 


While these girls were engaged in their task, 
the first crowd of speciators gradually dispersed 
and left the scene open to some more respectable 
groups, who came to gratify their curiosity. Se- 
veral young ladies appeared, their hair tastefully 
arranged, protected from the sun by parasols, and 
in other respects attired in English style. They 
were attended by their maids, who also displayed 
their ringlets, and, but for the smart white aprons 
by which they were distinguished, might have 
been mistaken for their mistresses. Those attrac- 
tions had the usual effect of summoning the beaux 
of the neighborhood also to the general rendez- 
vous, who were for the most part appareled in 
black velvet vests and white trousers, a short 
white cloak, decorated at the collar with red 
worsted lace, and conspicuously exhibiting a red 
cross in front, being carelessly thrown over the 
shoulder.— Quin. 








A Faithful Dog. 


Ar Htalian soldier once had a favorite dog, 
named Tofino, whe followed him in all his 
marches, and would rarely be absent from his 
side. When the soldier was obliged to keep guard 
as a sentinel, the dog would be with him, and share 
every privation whieh be had to undergo. They 
lived in the city of Milan. In the year 1812, To- 
fino’s master marched with his regiment many 
hundred miles from his home, and the dog followed 
him. ‘Fhey had to cross very high mountains, 
where the cold was severe, and the ground often 
covered with snow, but Tofino never turned back. 
Even in the hour of battle he was near his master, 
and unfrightened by the noise of the cannon, and 
the confusion and smoke every where around him. 
The regiment marched as far as Moscow, for they 
belonged to the army of the great Napoleon, and 
it was atthe period of his fatal Russian campaign. 
The city of Moscow was destroyed by fire, and 
the army was ebligedtoretreat. Tefino followed 
his master through dangers and threugh suffering, 
with his usual fidelity. But when the regiment 
attempted to cross the river Berezina, many thou- 
sand men were lost, and among the number that 
perished was the master of Tofino. Among the 
terrible confusion and dismay of the soldiers, the 
poor dog had been separated from his master, and 
was not near him when he was drowned. 

‘Tofino reached the opposite bank in safety, and 
lingered there for some time, barking and moan- 
ing, as though he had missed somebody. But le 
was afterwards seen trotting after the regiment of 
his lost master, and so he continued to be seen day 
after day and week afier week, keeping with the 
retreating soldiers, and always close to those who 
wore the uniform of his unfortunate master. He 
would not attach himself to any one person, but 
would look out for the greatest number of his mas- 
ter’s comrades, and follow them. In this manner 
he travelled more than two thousand five hundred 
miles, till at Jast in the year 1813, he entered the 
city of Milan, in the rear ofa small body of the 
reginent. Howthis poor Italian dog had travelled 
threugh regions and swam over freezing rivers, 
where the very horses of the country had died, 
was a marvel to all who had witnessed the re- 
treat. 

As soon as he was within the walls of Milan, 
Tofino went directly to the barracks of the regi- 
ment, and after waiting some time, he trotted to 
the sentry box, where he had so often mounted 
guard with his master, and he never more moved 
a hundred yards from it. The first two or three 
days he was heard to how! and moan, but this sad 
mood passed, and he oceupied his corner in the 
sentry box in silence. He was kindly treated by 
the soldiers, and the inhabitants of the city, and 
after living a year or two im quiet, he died “ honor- 
ed and lainented.” 





SS a 


Wauen affectation is so easily detected, and so 
universally despised, is it not singular that so 
many persons assume actions and sentiments, 
which are not natural, but which spring from a 
vain desire to appear what they really are not? 
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Constantinople. 

Here it is that God and man, nature and art, 
have placed, of created in concert, a landscape 
that has nothing like it in this planet of our’s. I 
uttered an involuntary cry, and obliterated for ever 
from my mind the Bay of Naples with all its en- 
chantments. ‘To compare anything with such 
a concentration of loveliness and magnificence 
is to insult creation. 

A few paces distant onthe left frowned the walls, 
supporting the circular terraces that bound the 
spacious garden of the grand seraglio, separated 
from the sea by a narrow flagged footway, conti- 
nually washed by the perpetual current of the Bos- 
phorus, in little blue rippling waters, like the wa- 
ters of the Rhone at Geneva. The terraces, which 
rise in insensible slopes to the Sultan’s palace, 
whose gilded domes are discernable through the 
gigantic heads of palm-trees and cypresses, are 
themselves planted with similar trees, whose huge 
trunks tower above the walls, while the branches, 
scorning the boundaries of the gardens, overhang 
the sea with thick canopies of foliage, and shadow 
the caiques. Our rowers suspended their oars oc- 
casionally under their shade. Here and there these 
groups of trees are broken by palaces, pavilions, 
kiosks, gilt and sculptured gates opening upon the 
sea; or batteries of copper and bronze cannon, of 
antique and uncouth forms. The grated windows 
of these maritime palaces overlook the sea, and 
glimpses may now and then be caught of the lus- 
tres and gilt ceilings of the apartments, sparkling 
through the Venetian blind; while at every step 
elegant Moorish fountains, springing from the se- 
raglio walls, fall murmuring from the height of the 
gardens into marble conches, from which the pas- 
sers by may quench their thirst. A few Turkish 
soldiers lie stretched at their ease beside these 
fountains, while numbers of masterless dogs are 
wandering along the quay, and some of them 
sleeping in the embrasures. As the boat advan- 
ced along these walls, the prospect expanded be- 
fore us; we neared the Asiatic coast, and the eye 
began to trace the mouth of the Bosphorus between 
a line of sombre hills and an opposite range, 
which appeared to be painted in all the tints of 
the rainbow. Here we again rested—the smiling 
coast of Asia, only about a mile distant, was 
sketched to our right, its broad and high hills stan- 
ding forward in relief, crowned with black forests 
of sharp-pointed trees ; the champaign was fring- 
ed with trees and studded with red-painted houses, 
the perpendicular sides of the ravines, tapestried 
with verdant plants and sycamores, whose 
branches dipped inthe stream. Farther off, the 
hills were still loftier, then declined in green 
slopes till they formed a large advanced cape, 
bearing on its brow the considerable town of 
Scutari, with its white barracks, resembling a 
royal chateau—its mosques, with their glittering 
minarets—its quays, and its creeks, etc. 

The channel presents, in the distant perspec- 
tive, an uninterrupted chain of villages, fleets at 
anchor or in sail, little ports shaded with trees, 
scattered houses and spacious palaces, with their 
rose-gardens abutting upon the sea. 

A few minutes rowing carried us forward to that 
precise point of the Golden Horn from whence the 





eye may revel, at one view, over the Bosphorus, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the entire haven, or, 
more properly, the interior Sea of Constantinople. 
There we forgot Marimora, the Asiatic coast, and 
the Bosphorus, to give our individual and adinir- 
ing contemplation to the Golden Horn, and the 
seven towns suspended on the seven hills of Con- 
stantinople, all converging towards the arm of the 
sea, which unites the whole in one unique and in- 
comparable city ; at once city, country, seaport, 
riverbanks, gardens, woody mountains, profound 
valleys, throngs of houses, streets and masts, 
tranguil lakes, and enchanting solitudes ; a view 
of which no pencil can delineate more than by de- 
tached fraginents, and of which, at every stroke of 
the oars, the eye and the soul imbibe an entirely 
new aspect and impression. 

The seraglio retired from us, and grew larger as 
it retired, in proportion as the eye embraced a ful- 
ler scope of the vast outlines of its walls, and the 
multitude of its slopes, trees, kiosks, and palaces. 
Its site alone would suffice for the seat of a large 
town. The port advanced, and gradually came 
more developed, winding, like a canal, between 
the sides of hanging mountains. It has no appear- 
ance of a port; but resembles rather that of the 
Thames, or any large river, enclosed by two hilly 
banks studded with towns, and both shores choked 
with interminable fleets at anchor in front of the 
line of houses. We sailed through that innumera- 
ble host of ships, some at anchor, others making 
sail for the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, or the 
Black Sea, comprising vessels of every form, of 
every size. and of all flags—from the Arab bark, 
with its projecting and elevated prow, similar to 
the beak of the ancient galleys, to the magnificent 
three-decker, with shining bronze walls. Hun- 
dreds of Turkish caiques, little boats which an- 
swer the purpose of carriages upon the maritime 
streets of the amphibious city, guided by one or 
two rowers in silk sleeves, were threading their 
way between the more massy structures, crossing 
each others paths, coming in contact without being 
capsized, and elbowing each other like a crowd in 
the public squares; while clouds of albatross, like 
beautiful white pigeons, rose from the sea at their 
approach, flying toa more distant station to cradle 
themselves upon the waves. I cannot attempt to 
reckon the vessels, the frigates, brigs, sloops, and 
boats, which moving or stationary, cover the wa- 
ters of the Port of Constantinople, from the mouth 
of the Bosphorus and the point of the seraglio, to 
the suburbs of Eyoub, and the delicious valleys of 
the sweetwaters. The Thames, in London, offers 
nothing comparable to their number. 

Whenever I ascend to the belvidere to erjoy this 
view (and I doso several times a day, and invaria- 
bly every evening,) I cannot conceive how, of the 
many travellers who have visited Constantinople, 
so few have felt the beauty which it presents to 
my eye and to my mind. Why has no one de- 
scribed it? Is it because words have neither 
space, horizon, nor colors, and that parting is the 
only language of the eye? But painting itself has 
never portrayed all that ishere. The pictures I 
have seen are merely detached scenes, consisting 
of dead lines and colors without life; none convey 
any idea of the innumerable gradations of tints, 
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varying with every change of atmosphere and 
every passing hour. The harmonious whole and 
the collossal grandeur of these lines ;—the move- 
ments and interwindings of the different horizons ; 
the moving sails scattered over the three seas ;— 
the murmur of the busy population on the shores; 
the reports of the cannon on board the vessels ;— 
the flags waving from the mast heads ;-—the float- 
ing caiques;---the vaporous reflection of domes, 
mosques, steeples, and minarets inthe sea; all this 
has never been described, I will try it. 

If you recollect that you are in Constantinople, 
the queen of Europe and Asia, at the precise point 
where these two quarters of the world meet, as it 
were, either for friendly greeting. or for combat; 
whether night should surprise you whilst contem- 
plating this prospect, which can never weary the 
eye;--or the pharos of Galata, the Seraglio and 
Scutari, and the lights on the high poops of the 
vessels, are glimmering ; if the stars detach them- 
selves one by one, or in groups from the azure fir- 
mament, and envelope the mountains of the Asia- 
tic coast, the snows of Olympus, the Princes Is- 
lands in the sea of Marmora, the level height of 
the Seraglio, the hills of Stamboul and the three 
seas, so that the whole scene seems to float ina 
blue net work besprinkled with pearls ;---if the 
rising moon diffuse sufficient light to show the 
great masses of the picture, while it obscures or 
softens the details ;---you have at every hour of the 
day and night the most delicious spectacle that 
can charm the sight, It isan enchantment of the 
eye which spreads to the mind;---a dazzling of the 
sight and the soul. This is the spectacle which I 
have enjoyed every day and every night for the 
space of a month. 

I could not have believed that sky, earth, sea, 
and man could produce such a combination of en- 
chanting prospects: the transparent mirror of the 
sky or of the sea can alone reflect them in their 
whole expanse. My imagination also embraces 
them in this extended way ; but my memory can- 
not retain and reproduce them except in little suc- 
cessful details, I therefore traced singly every 
different point of view as I glided along in my cai- 
que. A painter would require years to depict 
only one shore of the Bosphorus. The landscape 
changes at every glance, and as it varies presents 
renewed beauty. What can I say in a few words? 

The seraglio is characterised by the feeling 
which predominates among the people, viz., the 
love of nature. The admiration of beautiful pros- 
pects, groves, fountains, the expanse of the sea, 
and the horizon bounded by chains of snow-cap- 
ped mountains is the ruling instinct of the nation. 
In this may be traced the recollection of a pastoral 
and agricultural people, who love to cherish the 
remembrance of their origin, and whose tastes are 
all simple and instructive. They have raised the 
palace of their sovereigns, the capitol of their im- 
perial city, on the slope of ihe loveliest hill in the 
empire, and perhaps in the whole world. The 
seraglio has neither the external grandeur, nor the 
internal Incury of a European palace, Its charms 
consist in spacious gardens with trees interwin- 
ding, free and external asin a virgin forest, with 
fountains murmuring, and ring-doves cooing ; itis 
the same throughout all Turkey. Sovereign and 








subjects, rich and poor, have but one want, one 
feeling, in the choice and arrangement of their 
dwellings, viz., to charm the eye with a beautiful 
prospect. If the situation of the house, and the 
poverty of the owner, preclude this luxury, then, 
at least, there are a tree, a sheep, and a dovecot, 
in a patch of ground surrounding the hut. 

They live in harmony with the cl@uds of white 
turtle-doves, which cover the domes of all the 
Khans and Mosques, and they do not even scare 
the swallows. The Turks themselves live in 
peace with all the animate and inanimate crea- 
tion---trees, birds, or dogs---they respect every 
thing God has made. They extend their humani- 
ty to those inferior animals which are neglected, 


or persecuted among us. 
. Se 


Memory. 

Memory is the moonlight, the reflection of 
brighter rays, emanating originally from an object 
no longer seen; and all our retrospectstowards the 
past times, as well as our individual remembran- 
ces, partake in some degree of the softening splen- 
dor which covers small faults and impertections 
by grand masses of shade, and brings out pictu- 
resque beauties and points of interest, with appa- 
reutly brighter effulgence than even when the full 
sunshine of the present beaming upon them, suf- 
fers at the same time the eye to be distracted, and 
the mind otherwise engaged by a thousand minor 
particulars. Nothing gains more, perhaps, fiom 
the impossibility of close inspection than the man- 
ners, the customs, and the things of the past; 
and in some instances, even Nature herself, and 
Time, that enemy of man’s works, in general so 
remorseless, seem to take a fanciful pleasure in as- 
sisting the illusion. That which was in itself 
harsh and rude in form, acquires, as it decays, a 
picturesque beauty, which it never knew in its 
prime; and the rough hold of the feudal robber, 
which afforded but small pleasure to behold, and 
little convenience to its inmates, is now seen and 
painted with delight, fringed with wild-flowers 
scattered from Nature’s beautiful hand, and soften- 
ed with the green covering of ivy.—James. 


Influence of Affection. 

Tuere is a good deal of cutting about involunta- 
ry affection in the world, and all that, buta young 
lady should never suffer such foolish notions, ga- 
thered from books of romance, to enter her head. 
She should allow the pride of conscious strength 
of mind to keep her above every foolish and vain 
running out of silly preferences towards this 
precious fop, and that idle attendant on a lady’s 
will. She should lay it up in her heart as an im- 
mutable principal, that no love can last if it is not 
based upon a right and calm estimation of good 
qualities ; or at least, that if the object upon which 
it is lavished be not one whose heart and whose 
head are both right, misery will surely be her ulti- 
mate portion. A sudden preference for a stranger 
is a very doubtful kind of preference ; and the Ia- 
dy who allows herself to be betrayed into such 
silly kind of affection, without knowing a word of 
the man’s character or his position, is guilty of an 
indiscretion which not only reflects unfavorably 
upon her good sense, but argues badly for the na- 
ture and ground work of that affection. 
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A Fragment. 

Ir was at the close of the day, that I retreated 
from the noise and tumult of a populous city, to 
enjoy the refreshing breezes of its lovely environs. 
The sun was fastsinking below the horizon. His 
gorgeous tints of light magnificently skirted the 
western sky, and gilded the surface of the deep 
blue waters, which lay in broad expanse before 
me. Nature had spread her variegated charms 
over the landscape in all the glowing luxuriance 
of midsummer. Herrich and numberless produc- 
tions, seeming to disdain the pretensions of art, 
surrounded me on every side; and while they dis- 
played the unerring wisdom and goodness of a 
bountiful creator, afforded a striking emblem of 
our own transitory existence. 


As I surveyed the scene around me, I thought 
of the pride and impotency of man. “ Here,” said 
I,‘ might we draw instructive lessons. Verdant 
fields, whispering groves, and blooming gardeus, 
each offer their fascinating beauties tothe beholder. 
Return but a few weeks hence, and we shall find 
nought but the melancholy vestiges efdecay. So 
with human beings. With all the glowing enthu- 
siasm of youth, we enter the busy wosld, com- 
mingling with our fellow creatures in the varied 
and tumultuous scenes of life. We glory in our 
pride and strength ;—but how soon the frail tene- 
ment of immortality cleaves to its kindred dust! 
A few short years we flourish, and then sink into 
the tomb. 


“ Why then,” thought I, “do we seek to min- 
gle in the confusion of the world, and contend 
against its vicissitudes? Why devote our atten- 
tion to the acquisition of its passing treasures ;— 
and why so eager to grasp at those enjoyments, 
which cast but a single ray of pleasure, to fade in 
shadows of death?” 


While thus ruminating, I had seated myself on 
a little grassy hillock by the road side. I was still 
occupied with the same reflections; but it seemed 
impossible to reconcile the dispositions and pur- 
suits of man, with the irrevocable decrees of Na- 
ture. Inthe midst of this perplexity, my attention 
was aroused by the approach of an individual, 
whose venerable and majestic appearance be- 
spoke the presence of some revered philosopher 
of by-gone days. Inspired with those feelings of 
respect we ever entertain for exalted worth and 
genius, I arose. He extended me his hand, while 
his countenance beamed with a benevolent ex- 
pression, which promised to explain the difficulty 
Lhad labored in vain to overcome. 

‘«My friend,” said he, “ you seek to know for 
what purpose the energies of man are so constant- 
ly engrossed by the fleeting joys and cares of a 
sublunary world. To you, his end and aim seem 
to have no connexion; hut our Almighty Father 
has wisely designed all things. We cannot di- 
vine the mystic power of life, nor trace the wind- 
ings of etherial essence within us, for some un- 
known, but impassable barrier, separates it from 
the comprehension of man. Yet He, who in his 
infinite wisdom created the universe, hath given 
us a sufficient degree of knowledge to subserve the 
glorious end of existence. We are-endewed with 





reason to guide our wandering thoughts, and re- 
strain our wayward propensities; and it teaches 
man, that his true glory consists mot in his number 
of years, but in the faithful appropriation of his 
time and talents to discharge the incumbent duties 
of life. He hath given us the power to discrimi- 
nate good from evil—to recognize the intimate 
conuexion between virtue and happiness, vice and 
misery. He hath placed usin a world where in- 
struction is opened on every side, from the great 
volume of Nature; and where we may participate 
in all those pleasures, which spring from a virtu- 
ous and well regulated life. Be content, then, my 
friend, to live in conformity with those rules and 
precepts, which will secure thy happiness, and re- 
dound to the glory of thy Creator. Seek not to 
know that which is far beyond the limited capa- 
city of mortals ;---for it becometh not man to in- 
quire the secret purposes of the Almighty.” 

I listened attentively to the person who thus ad- 
dressed me, and felt a secret determination to pro- 
fit by his advice. As I saw him depart, I could 
not suppress the emotions within me ;---the tears 
fell upon my cheek. - x = ‘. ‘ 

I awoke and found it but a dream. E. 











To A Lady 


UTTERING A SLANDEROUS WORD. 
By 1. C. Pray, Jr. 


Lapy, look up, and in the air 
Behold yon wandering thistle-beard ; 
Ay! mark each bright gossamer spear 
Around tts little centre reared, 
How swiftly sails it on—and on, 
Carried by every breeze astray, 
Now mounting to the brilliant sun, 
Now sinking through the air away— 
Oh soon that giddy thing will fall 
And silently will take its rest, 
But still will sow a poisonous thorn 
Within earth’s calin and placid breast. 


Dost mark the moral, lady fair? 
A careless word may move around,— 
Chased onward by a thousand tongues 
Which echo every sound ; 
And when it finds its final rest 
"Twill sow a seed of care, 
And bring forth thorns within the breast 
To grow and flourish there. 











The Sabbath. 


ALLOWED as we are six days in which to labor 
and doall our work, and commanded as we are to 
reverence the sabbath day and keep it holy, how 
strangely perverse in heart are we, and blind to 
our own interests, when we spend the sabbath in 
worldly pursuits or vain amusements! Have we 
no regard for him who holdeth the issues of our 
lives—whose breath is the whirlwind and whose 
frown the fierce tempest, and the lightning of 
whose wrath could in a moment bring terrible de- 
struction, that we wilfully disobey his xdmonitions, 
and in the face of heaven mock him with disobe- 
dience? Let the sabbath-breaker tremble, for, in 
an hour that he thinks not of, the avenger may 
overtake him !— Atheneum. 











36 “GENTLEMAN.” 














ORIGINAL. 
* Gentleman.”’ 


Tus word is evidently no mark of wealth or 
station. ‘‘ You are no gentleman,” said a waiter 
in a hotel, to a person who gave him sixpence, 
that sum more would have constituted the gentle- 
man in the eyes of the waiter, and this last six- 
pence might have been withheld through poverty. 
But then, there is a class of persons—one not apt 
to be very prominently brought forward in society, 
but still a well known class,—styled “poor gentle- 
men.” So that the epithet gentleman, after all, 
may be consistent with poverty. 

‘* What sort of a person,” said I, addressing my 
landlady; “is he who occupies your back par- 
lor?” 

“ He is a tailor by trade,” said she; “ but very 
much of the gentleman.” 

This meant that he paid his board regularly. I 
asked her further, “ Who was that person just 
gone out?” 

“Oh, he is the gentleman in the second floor ; 
he’s badly off, I fear—he owes for fuur weeks.” 


Thus it is seen that the word is not confined by 
any regard tothe station or trade of the individual. 
In our daily use of the phrase, it may be said that 
we confound all meaning and ideas. We apply 
it without attaching any particular signification, 
and again we apply it as intending an extraordina- 
ry designation. 

‘* Who is that gentleman just passed ?” 

‘He is a clerk in Pear! Street.” 

“ But pray, who is that gentleman?” 

‘Oh, that is General , who so gallantly 
distinguished himself in subduing the Indians, 
when-they commenced their cold-blooded hostili- 
ties upon our helpless inhabitants of the frontiers.” 

“ Ah! he is indeed @ gentleman, and well de- 
serves the epithet.” 

“And, my dear Theodore, who is that fashiona- 
ble person, endeavoring to say such pretty things 
to the lovely female he is conversing with?” 

‘“« That is the renowned gambler, Mr. , who, 
the other day, with the aid of false cards, ruined a 
young merchant. He is the most fashionable man 
in the city.” 

“ Who is that dasher crossing Park Place, with a 
glass to his eye, staring out of countenance, the 
charming Miss H He seems a puppy of the 
first water, and 

“His father was a waiter, but by a fortunate 
marriage with his master’s daughter, came in pos- 
session of immense property, who, on his demise, 
left the great bulk of it to yonder puppy.” 

«* Do you know that foreigner, with his musta- 
ches and whiskers of a sufficient length to disfi- 
gure the handsomest spaniel dog ever beheld?” 

“ [think that monkey, ina human shape, is eal- 
led Count ———-; but rest assured he is an im- 
poster if there ever was one. Some valet de cham- 
bre, I suppose, to a foreign nobleman, who has 
decamped with his master’s wardrobe and other 
moveables, and is now settled in New-York asa 
Count, feasting off the aristocratic portion of its 
citizens, whose wives and daughters are but too 
ready to receive, with open arms, every foreign 
gentleman renegade, that can display whiskers and 











mustaches. His appearance and manners are 
certainly good; he is most exquisitely polite in his 
general deportment, and extends his hand courte- 
ously to all the members of the haut ten. Many of 
our romantic, silly would-be-belles, are crazy 
about this same half monkey, half nondescript; 
scented billet doux pour in upon him most unmer- 
cifully. And it is gratifying to perceive many in 
our fashionable circles, who look on him with be- 
coming female indignation, and spurn his proffered 
flatteries and afiected civilities as they would the 
coil of aserpent. My dear friend, you doubtless 
know, that in all countries there are to be found fe- 
males, whose only ambition is to gain flattery and 
attention. In America, it pains me sorely to ac- 
knowledge, there are a few such,—but take our 
females as a body, you will find them proud, grace- 
ful, and courteous, in their behavior, with that he- 
roic and independent nature, which is so conge- 
nial to the ladies of America—a majority of whom 
despise, with haughty contempt, the advances and 
freedom of that class of foreigners, such as this 
Count.” 

“ My fine fellow, you seem quite a philosopher 
in your opinion of ‘men and manners.’ But is 
there no mistake in your surmises in regard to his 
assumed character ?” 





“Upon my honor, I have it from the best au- 
thority, and would regret much to repeat it, were I 
not satisfied of its correctness. At the same time, 
recollect Charles, I am by birth an American, 
and may perhaps be too warm in expressing my 
\detestation of such foreign coxcombs.” 

“It is nearly three, you'll dine with me certain- 
ly? Let us cross to the opposite side. Theodore 
inform me, for heaven’s sake, who that Italian 
swaggerer is?—he appears a perfect gentleman 
by his carriage.” 

“That fellow there, ha! ha! he’s a gentleman- 
hair-dresser, down Broadway, and he keeps, by the 
bye, a splendid establishme:.t. He fails only once 
every five years, for a sum not less than thirty thou- 
sand. This last piece of information I received 
from a friend in Philadelphia, and can safely 
vouch for its truth.” 

Here we have evidences of the odious use of the 
word in its most general indiscriminate applica- 
tion. Then if we proceed in our inquiries further, 
we have such answers as :— 

“That is a gentleman of fortune, but a very 
proud unprincipled fellow ” 

«« That is a modest, unassuming gentleman, but 
badly off in his pecuniary affairs.” 

“There's a silly good-for-nothing of a fellow, 
but gentlemanly in his conduct. 

‘«« He’s clever and talented, but cannot be termed 
a gentleman.” 

“That's aregular sponge—he would sell his con- 
science for a dinner, and his soul for a play ticket, 
but he is most gentlemanly in his manners.” 

“There’s a mean, miserly fellow in business, 
buta gentleman in his own house; and charitable 
to the poor.” 

“That's a purse-proud ignoramus, with nothing 
to recommend him but money ; petted in his child- 
hood and indulged in his growth. He spends his 
money like a gentleman.” 





We might go on in this strain for pages. We 
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see aman, a gentleman ia one of his characters, | yet has she wronged me? 
demands upon her time, and—but [ must be watch- 
be 


and devoid of it in another. We may stretch 
this view of it from the highest to the lowest 
grade of society, above that engaged in actual la- 
bor, or sunk in utter misery, debauchery, and 
crime. We may sweep our eye over this wide 
expanse, and we shall in vain look for a resting- 
place for an exact idea ofa gentleman. Here, he 
is a man of fine feelings ; there, of a lower grovel- 
ling disposition. We would fruitless] y endeavor 
to draw a perfect and distinct line. 
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Leaves Stolen 
FROM A WESTERIAN JOURNAL. 


‘‘Monpay evening, 16h August, 18—. Once more 
have I visited “that receptacle of pleasure and 
pain, a Post-office.” How bounding was my step 
as I passed along. What cared I for Mrs. Hall’s 
distinction between “letthers of Love,” and “* Love 
jetthers?” I was fast approaching the shrine, 
where, I had no doabt, one or the other, was 
awaiting me. How freely did the blood course 
through my veins! How did I exult in the consci- 
ousness of existence—in the thought that I was 
beloved! . ‘. . . . . 

And I turned away.— No letter!” Ah! that 
roournful knell is still soundingon mineear. “No 
letter.” And that look and tone of fiend-like indif- 
ference with which it was pronounced. Ah! I 
would desire no deeper revenge upon my worst 
enemy, than to twine the chords of agony around 
his heart, as they have been drawn around mine 
to day.—* No letter.” 

Tuesday, 4 1-2 0'clock, rp. m. “I spread my books, 
my pencil try,” yet mortification, regret, impa- 
tience, and apprehension, are torturing my soul. 
And I could fancy that she loved me—could hope 
that she would enshrine my image in the deepest 
recess of her heart. Oh! that [could forget that 
evening ; that | could erase it from “ Time's broad 
calendar!” But what avail my regrets? I have 
placed myself in her power. It is too late to re- 
tract. Yet did she know the feverish impatience, 
the nervous irritability of my charagger, she would 
not dare torture me thus. And sfWfall I think of 
myself, when she may he suffering—may be—but 
no! the thought is agony. 

Wednesday :—It is true that “‘ there are two lives 
to us all, the life of our actions, and the life of our 
thoughts; each flowing on independently of the 
other,” How little do those whomI meet know of 
the latter!’ There are those with whom I mingle 
day after day, upon the arena of life, yet they see 
not that tide of thought, and those gushing emo- 
tions which are whelming my spirit. Emma!— 
canst thou not see them? Look, if but for an in- 
stant, at that fountain of love within my soul, 
which is ever stirred by thoughts of thee! See 
how freely its waters gush, and then onward ina 
broad and full stream until they reach thy feet. 
And canst thou still refuse to “taste the wave?” 
Alas! thou art silent! 

Thursday night : 

« Long days! it tries the thrilling frame to bear, 

And burning spirit of a child of song, 
Long days of silence, solitude, and wrong,"— 
5 


I had already made 


|, or shall wrong her. 

Friday :—I may be 

| ** over exquisite, 

To cast the fashion of uncertain ills,” 
lyetI greatly fear that—and can Ibe calm? Yes, 
| it is all before me! The darkened room, the 
| noiseless step, the suppressed tones, the anxious 
looks, the minute directions, the half-uttered pray- 
,er—all, all that gives character to a sick room, is 
passing before me.—And Iam here! Emma, was't 
thee I saw? Is that pale cheek thine? Is that 
dim eye the same where I once read thy soul? Is 
that my Emma? Alas! I have no Emma! 

Saturday, a. w:—Must the feVerish link of being 
stillencircle me. Can I longer suffer what I now 
suffer? Yet! will nerve myself to wait the result 
of a few hours. 

Evening :—It is Colerige, who says that “ man’s 
mind gives to nature its gloom, and its beauty, iis 
light, and its sombre coloring ;” but to this senti- 
ment I have never responded. I have believed 
rather, that Nature imparted her hue to the mind. 
And must I renounce this my long cherished opi- 
nion? yes, at least for this evening. And why this 
evening? When the heavens are obscured in 
darkness, when the cutting hail beats fiercely 
against my window, when the moaning wind 
sounds like the last sad adieu of departing spirits, 
why, at such an hour, deny to Nature the power 
which [ have so long believed her to possess? 
Why isit? Itis that 1am happy to-night. Aye 
to-night. Thanks—thanks, dearest Emma, thanks. 
Yes lam happy! “Happy in Love and Truth,” 
and am neo longer MISERIMUS.” 


— 





<= 


A Sister. 


Hx whe has never known a sister's kind minis- 
trations, nor felt his heart warming beneath her 
endearing smile and love-beaming eye, has been 
unfortunate indeed. It is not to be wondered if 
the fountains of pure feeling flow in his bosom but 
sluggishly, or, if the gentler emotions of his nature 
be Jost in the sterner attributes of manhood. 

‘That man has grown up among kind and af- 
fectionate sisters,” I once heard a lady, of much 
observation and experience, remark. 

“ And why do you think so 2?” said L. 

‘‘Because of the rich developement of all the 
tenderer, and more refined feeling of the heart 
which is so apparent in every action, in every 
word.” 

A sister's influence is felt even in manhood’s la 
ter years, and the heart of him who has grown cold 
in its chilling contact with the world, will warm 
and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some incident 
awakens within the soft tones and glad melodies 
of his sisters’ voices. And he will turn from pur- 
poses which a warped and false philosophy has 
reasoned into expediency, and even weep for the 
gentle influences which moved him in his earlier 
years.— Atheneum. 











Ay exchange of good offices is the life of Socie- 
ty; a commerce of giving and receiving, fosters 





all the kind sympathies. 











MARIE MARNET. 
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Marie Marnet. 


“Ernram,” said my uncle to me one night, 
when the wind was blowing its November gusts 
with the utmost violence, and dashing the rain in 
sheets against the windows, that shook at their 
blasterous greeting, “I wish you would step down 
to Marnet’s, and see how that poor girl and the old 
man fare; and take Philip with you, and let him 
carry a couple of bottles of wine, and anything 
there isin the house. This isasad night for the 
poor, Ephraim, and doubly so for the poor and the 
afflicted. Thanks be to God, we krow but little 
of the physical sufferings of life. [I hardly like 
sending you out—but with your capote—and you 
know, my dear boy, it is on an errand of mercy.” 

‘¢ Say no more, my dear uncle,” I said, ‘a worse 
night than this has seen me on the way to plea- 
sure, and shall not stop me in the execution of the 
more credible task you allot me now.” 


Old Marnet, who had seen better days, received 
me with tears of gratitude, and sought many bless- 
ings on my head, and that of my uncle. His 
daughter, a fair and gentle girl, of much beauty, 
and an amiable and somewhat cultivated mind, 
was in the last stage of a decline, induced by the 
too fatal success of the insidious schemes of that 
scourge and disgrace of the civilized world—an 
amiable villian. 

“« And how is Marie ?”’ I said. 

“Oh, Sir!” said the poor old man, “she is very 
ill, but her sufferings will soonbe atanend. Eter- 
nal curses on the scoundrel that robs me of my 
poor girl—a thousand curses on him! I would 
have pardoned him with my dying breath if he had 
taken my life; but if I forgive him this, may God 
never forgive me!” 

“ Hush, hush, Marnet,” I said; “all may be well 
yet—subdue your just rage—you are a father, but 
remember also you are a Christian. There isa 
God above who will avenge you more terribly and 
more justly than you can avenge yourself.” 


“« Ay, Sir, but he looked not to heaven for his en- 
joyments when my poor, lost girl fell—nor can I 
for my revenge now she is fallen. Can I think of 
the joyful day that gave her dear, excellent, and 
departed mother to me? or of the happy moment 
that first gave me, in my poor Marie, a father’s ti- 
tle ? or of the happy hours when I used to dandle 
her little innocent form on my knee, and gather 
joy from her smiles and prattle, and her playful 
gambols ?—and can I recollect ber rude glee, when 
she tottered to me with outstretched arms, on my 
return from my daily labor 7—or can I think of her 
poor mother in the grave, (the Lord be praised 
who took her to his bosom ere this,) and of her last 
words, when, in tears and agony, she gave her to 
my arms,and bade me keep her from the world, 
and ever watch over her ?—and then her grown 
beauty, and her kind, and affectionate, and eonfi- 
ding, open heart, and all my hopes and expecta- 
tions of her in my old and lone age ?—can I think 
of these and forgive him? Ah, Sir, you are not a 
father—you are kind, very kind, but you are not a 
father! The bitterest curse of God light on him! 
He thought not of God when he cast his gloating 
eyes on my poor, guileless girl; let him, however, 
think en him, and call on bim before he looks on 











her father, or it will go worse with him than with 
thee, my poor Marie!” 

“ Compere,” cried an old woman, who had been 
watching Marie, hastily entering the room we 
were in, “it is right your daughter should have the 
offices of religion, for she is very low, and I fear 
me but too near that time when they are most 
wanted.” 

“Oh!” said the old man, beating his forehead, 
“my girl, my darling girl! Well—I will go.” 

‘* Haste then,” rejoined the old woman, “ lest it 
be too late.” 

“ Stay,” said EF, “I am younger and better fit to 
meet such a night as this, and Ishall lose less time 
onthe errand. Stay you here, and I will soon be 
back.”’ 

” * * * iad ~ # * 

“ Yes, I will go,” said the cure, “and Margue- 
rite, hearst theu, reach me my cloak, and my 
slouched hat, for I fear it is a dismal night.” 

‘‘ It is, indeed, father,” I said, ‘“‘ but heaven wil! 
bless you for this exercise of your charity.” 


In a quarter of an hour we reached Marnet’s 
house, and the eure npnediately proceeded to ad- 
minister the last consolations to the dying girl ; 
while this was doing, her father remained below 
with myself and the old woman. The poor old 
man was mad with despair, and occupied the in- 
terval in striding hastily across and across the 
room with a frightful impetuosity; invoking im- 
precations on the head of the author of this grief— 
swearing solemn vows of vengeance, and shed- 
ding many and bitter tears for his daughter. 

When the cure’s task was completed, he was 
again summoned up-stairs ; alas! only to receive 
his daughter's dying breath, and to accord to her 
frantic entreaties his parden and blessing ; then she 
bowed her beautiful head, and slept with her heart 
broken. 

* > 

“This is a sad tale, Ephraim,” said my uncle, 
when I returned ; “sad, sad tale! And so the old 
man cursed him—and who would not?” 

“* Yes, Sir,” I answered; “but I expostulated 
with him.” 

“You did ™ said my uncle ; “ well then I curse 
him. Nothing has been made in vain, and it was 
for such scoundrels curses were made—I curse 
him too!” 

Poor Marie had been dead about a month, and 
the talk of her untimely end had begun to subside, 
when my uncle and myself were roused one eve- 
ning, as we sat over our quiet bettle, by the report 
of a pistol and a sudden scuffle under our window. 
I instantly rushed down into the street, and found 
old Marnet cool, collected, and unresisting in the 
hands of the gens d’armes ; he recognized me im- 
mediately. “Good God!” I cried, “ what is this?” 

“I have kept my word, Sir,” he answered; 
‘blood for blood is Seripture. Did I not say if I 
forgave him, or avenged not my poor Marie, I 
hoped God might never forgive me? Sce, Sir,” 
he said, pointing to a corpse round which the peo- 
ple were gathering, “ he will never lacerate ano- 
ther father’s breast, or bring another Marie to the 
grave.” 

I was horror-struck; I drew near to the dead 


” ad all * * oat 




















THE VICTOR’S BRIDAL. 
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body, and found it was all that remained of the 
handsome and depraved Augusta nies 

Marnet was put on his trial; great inf®rest was 
inade for him; his judges even strained at every 
point that seemed to favor him, and the very huis- 
siers wept, but the law sternly demanded, and ob- 
tained his conviction; he alone was unmoved: 
and when his sentence was passed, he fell upon 
his knees, and thanked God that he had been per- 
mitted to be the instrument of its vengeance. 

The night before his execution I saw him, when 
he placed in my hands a small miniature of Marie, 
which was surrounded by a braid of her hair. 
‘Keep that,” said he, “in remembrance of two 
whose grateful prayers often ascended for yon. I 
have nothing else, and ifI had, that is what I most 
prize, and therefore would give you. Youare a 
young man—keep it; and if ever passion strug- 
gles in you against your better feelings, remember 
there are other such fathers as old Marnet. And 
if ever, as a father, the same misfortune overtakes 
your child that overtook his, remember that old 
Marnet, a poor man, but yet with a father’s heart, 
set an example which, if he were yet to live, he 
would think it doubly criminal in him not to fol- 
low.” 

The next day Marnet died, wept by all. Even 
his executioner turned aside the old man’s grey 
hairs from the axe with a kindly air. |He was bu- 
ried in disgrace; but a pompous cortege had ere 
then followed the remains of Bertrand to the grave, 
and a costly monument of marble yet covers the 
earth he polluted and pollutes. 





— + 


The Victor’s Bridal. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





Tue trumpet had sounded, 
The drum beat to arms ; 

But he stay’d yet to bless her, 
And swear by her charms 

‘That no foreign beauty, 
Nor riches—ner power— 

Should find him forgetting 
His own English flower ! 

He kiss’d her fair ringlets— 
One look—and away . 

He pass’d like the sunlight, 
‘And dark seem’d the day. 


There was gleaming of falchion 
To slay and deform, 

There was hissing of bullet 
Like hail thro’ the siorm ; 

There was waving of standard, 
And tossing of plume, 

Mid war-cry and death-cry, 
And battles red gloom: 

But the victor, triumphant, 
Return’d with proud name, 

And the heart ofa princess @ 
Was won by his fame ! 


She saw him so stately, 
So handsome, and light; 
A minstrel, in feeling ! 
A hero, in fight! 





That voice which commanded 
The “ Lion-brands’” gleam, 

Was soft as a ring dove’s 
When love found the theme: 

What reck’d she of dukedoms 
Or nobles—so tame ; 

No: she’d wed but the victor, 
Whose wealth—tvas his name ! 


. The priest at the altar, 

The bride by his side; 

The hymn the choir chaunted— 
Its last note has died: 

Qh, she moved like a princess, 
So glorious and proud, 

«Fit mate for a hero,” 
Deep whispered the crowd : 

When, lo! through the chancel 
What vision appears ? 

An angel—in beauty ! 
A woman—in tears ! 


She gazed on the “ bridegroom” 
With fast failing breath ; 

With neck and brow blushing, 
Then, pale, pale as death! 

“Qh, thus hast thou slighted 
The faith bound to me! 

The love thou hadst plighted, 
Hadst sworn on bent knee! 

Oh, think of my mother, 
Heart-broken, and save! 

Think—feel for my father, 
Ere mak’st thou my grave !” 


She fell on his bosom, 
She swoon’d at his feet, 
He gazed: and the mansion 
He knew once so sweet, 
The love of his fond youth, 
Came back with new power; 
And none would he wed, save 
His own English Flower ! 
"Twas heard; and with passion 
Too vast to be borne, 
“Ho! leave we this dastard !” 
The bride spoke in scorn. 


Pass’d bright lords and ladies, 
Pass’d princes and peers, 
With murmur and frowning, 
With scoffiing and jeers! 
Sull he bent o’er his pale one 
And deign’d net to speak, 
But kiss’d in fond silence 
The tears from her chéek ! 
And the hero hath taken 
The maid’s willing hand, 
More blest than espousing 
The first of the land ! 








Tuesz who desire to have their hearts right with 
God should never rest in feeling. The service of 
religion is a reasonable service ; and its evidences 
are to be found, not in professions or feeling, but 
in good works, uprightness of conversation, and 
a fervent enduring charity. 
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The First Violet. 


Oor thougkts thread strange labyrinths, wind- 
ings intrigute, and mazes unknown even to the 
will. They are indeed the only free denizens that 
roam unchecked down the dark slopings which 
lead to the untrodden avenues of the past. They 
alone dare to climb the cloud-clothed battlements 
that look over the dim distance of the future ; they 
see the mist, the dense gathering, the faint gold- 
bursting that announces sunshine, or the blackness 
that heralds the thunder-storm. Restless when the 
body sleeps, they wing away through the pale 
star-light of memory ; they traverse dreary shores, 
wildernesses, desolate and wild places, peopled 
with the distorted shadows of wilder realities. 
When awake, like restive steeds, they start aside 
at objects that rear up on every hand, and bound 
away over immeasurable plains, sweeping earth, 
air, and sky, and even daring to heed the vapory 
track over which time has hurried. 

We find monitors in every thing around us. The 
slow-pacing silvery cloud, as it glides, spirit-like, 
over the blue fields of heaven, brings before our 
eyes the white-robed idol of our youth, and we 
sigh to see it vanish like the object we adored. 
The murmuring river, sweeping along in liquid 
music between its willow-waving banks, rolls 
away like our cherished hopes, and is lost amid 
the forgetfulness of the ocean. Even music is 


heard with a sigh; though it awakens the echo of! 


the eternal hills, it dies heavily upon the heart, 
like the sweet voices that have forever faded away 
from our hearth. The dancing leaf falls on our 
foot-path, and its green beauty is soon worn away, 
like the happiness of childhood. Flowers wither, 
and friends grow cold. The hope of spring too 
sogn bursts into the realityof summer ; then comes 
the staid autumn, solemnly demure, and her heavy 
eyes are fixed upon the darkness of winter. Still 
there are patches of sunlight in our path—tiny 
glades, which no gloomy umbrage overhangs— 
spots in the unfathomable dreariness of the forest, 
where we may sit down for a moment and smile 
ere we resume our journey through the deep soli- 
tudes. 

I was born at the foot of the green hills. The 
silence of woods and the overhanging of antique 
boughs were but a little distance from my home. 
The song of the cuckoo often rang above my roof- 
tree. Meadows, rainbow-colored with flowers, 
spread out near my dwelling. The silver Trent 
wound along past my door. The crown rose of 
the whole wreath has not to me charm enough to 
inspire asonnet. Butlast spring, heavy with care, 
bowing beneath the cypress, which now binds the 
poet’s brow in place of the laurel, Iemerged from 
the dusty din of the metropolis, and wandered 
among these few green fields which yet spread 
like solitary oases around its environs. Many a 
dreary day had glided by, bearing its leading links 
along, since I had seen a budding hawthorn 
Oh! how sweetly came the fragrance of that 
morning air! The birds that sang around me felt 
not a greater thrill of delight than that which gush- 
ed silently from my heart; I gazed upon the clear 
#ky, and the young green that carpeted the earth ; 
and wendered how, amid so much beauty and 
brightness, sorrow dared to set her bleeding feet 
on such a lovely world. 








a 





Wandering along by an old hedge, stunted and 
ivied, (just such a hedge as the blackbird would 
select, in a more retired place, to build its firm 
nest,) I discovered a wild violet. By a mossy bank 
it grew ; the dead leaves lay around it, solitary, 
and blue, and beautiful; not another companion 
near it, it stood alone amidst the bursting of young 
leaves and the decay of the old ones. Isat down 
beside it. A little brook gurgled at my feet—a low, 
faint melody. just audible—not the glad singing 
of the hill-brook, but a mournful murmur—a sound 
that well accords with my solitary violet. Had 
there been a bed of those lovely flowers, I should 
have wished for the singing voice of a river, all 
silver and sunshine; but the brook had a low 
sound, and there was but one violet. I sat in si- 
lence, and gazed upon it; I wondered if the deep 
alleys in Somerby wood yet contained those sweet 
flowers. 

* * * ~ * * 

A solitary flower, a sweet violet, how small a 
key opens the door of memory! how, the veil 
rolled from the face of time, the gray, the forgot- 
ten years moved before me! I became a youth;— 
Park—house—fields—rose upon my sight; a lovely 
girl hung upon my arm—she bore a basket; now 
her face was hidden by the stem of a mighty tree, 
again her white kirtle faintly glanced between 
the thick underwood, as she flew from my sight 
in search of violets; anon she emerged from be- 
hind the broom-covered bank, then stoad like an 
angel of light between me and the sky. And then 
I closed the leaves on Comus, and we listened in 
the old wood for another voice, 


‘To smooth the raven down of darkness till it 
smiled,” 


And trees started intoenchanters, and spirits sung 
in the brook. We saw their long hair wave in the 
water-flags. Then we grew bold, and threaded 
“lanes and alleys green.” Then I stole away, not 
far, just so far as to see her lovely figure hurrying 
to and fro, and calling upon my name; then she 
sat down in despair on the green moss, her white 
drapery 


‘«« Made sunshine in a shady place,” 


and I thought of Una. A knot of wild lilies of the 
valley shot up beside her, like a milk white lamb. 
Then I stole gently up to her—“ How could you 
leave me?” I leoked on her sweet face, on her 
gentle eyes, as they were uplifted in kind reproach, 
just reaching the margin of tears, and my heart 
reproached me, and I wondered how I could Jeave 
her for a moment; then I bound our violets in little 
bundles, and she soon forgave me: oh, I could 
have hid myself behind the trees again, to be so 


sweetly forgiven. But she left me—Death stole 


her—bow I have hated him ever since! And the 
dead Jeaves that were strewn around my lonely 
violet, seem neat emblems for a thing so lovely— 
for then I thought of her. No, those bright leaves 
that glittered round the stalk of my little flower, 
were not so sunny as her silken locks; nay, the 
blue of ber eye would shame the flower’s radi- 
ance, and her lips is so exquisite! and to die so 
young! and with her heart filled with love! Qh! 
I would sooner thatspring bad withered its owers 
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forever! The sweetest violet that ever bloomed 
withered when she died—the woods will never 
bear such another! 

A little flower had assumed the reins of my 
thoughts ;—-how feeble a charioteer can drive the 
fancy. Within one short hour I had visited the 
old forest of Sherwood. Robin Hood, in his garb 
of Lincoln green, followed by his many outlaws, 
had swept before me. The bugle had sounded 
through the glimmering glades, and rude ?~inking 
horns seen waved to and fro by powerfu: arms, 
keeping chorus to the loud “ Derry Down” that 
rang beneath the greenwood tree. 

The dark groves of Newstead had again risen 
before the Arcady of England, where the mighty 
minded Byron had so often trod. Again I traversed 
those violet-scattered solitudes, again paced the 
long oaken galleries of that ancient abbey, lifted 
his scull-cap to my lips, rugged with the dregs of 
the blood-red wine, seeing the smooth lakes on 
whose surface he loved to ride, or within their 
sullen depths to plunge. The ruined window, with 
its eternal ivy; the old fountain, with its quaint 
imagery, the solemn cloisters, the rusted armour, 
the satyrs, partly covered with the green moss— 
his impressive portrait above the wide fire-place— 
had all risen before me as distinctly as when I first 
saw them. 

That simple violet brought the velvet valley of 
Sneinton before my mind’s eye,~—the rocky her- 
mitage, the flowery banks, on which I loved to sit 
and angle in the sunrise of morning, or the gray 
twilight of eve. The finny tribe had but few 
charms for me, unless it was to see them leap up 
and scatter the loosened silver spray of the river, 
like fairy stars in the sunshine, then glide away 
beneath the clear water. The dreaming trees, the 
distant hills basking in their variegated beauty, 
the rustling of slender flags, the ring and falling 
of the water-lilies, the breeze sweeping across the 
long grass, the tall willows bending to their own 
shadows in the river, the slow clouds mirrored 
below—all these were sights and sounds that ac- 
corded well with my varying moods. Then those 
dead leaves so closely surrounding an object of 
beauty ; oh, how like past pleasures they seem 
ed—the dark night closing upon a sunny day, the 
grave surmounting a flower-bed, the bier placed 
in a ball-room, the funeral-bell knelling home- 
ward the wedding party, the slow mufiled footsteps 
of death stealing noiselessly behind us. 

What changes had taken place since I last saw 
aviolet. Could I forget the dark room, the narrow 
window on which the sunbeams beat not, lest they 
should become prisoners. Hope had whispered 
me away from my green hills; Ambition had al- 
lured me from my quiet woods; and they had all 
forsaken me—even Patience grew weary with 
long watching, and bent over the pale paper her 
paler cheek. But Memory went not away: she 
still recognised the blue sky and the bright sun- 
shine, and sighed when she thought on such morn- 
ings. How fair the primroses grew in Clifton 
grove; what a gushing song there was then in the 
green woods; how the sunshine slept upon the 
river; how the happy breezes were laden with the 
perfume of violets. Then rose the blossoming 
hawthorn, the hill-side white with daisies, the 





—— 


golden glow of king-cups, the gaudy beds of cro- 
cuses ;—all these still existed. And even their 
light hearts and merry voices, were ringing 
through the haunts of the Dove—Dryads fair as 
those which peopled the forests of poetry. Per- 
chance they were singing the songs which I had 
woven in my happier days. 

And could they think of me? wish me seated on 
the well known bark, beneath the old oak ? There 
was pleasure in the thought—the dingy couch, the 
torn dictionary, the neglected candle, that had 
burnt down unwatched in the moments of wan- 
dering thought; the expiring fire, with its dying 
embers ; the low chilly feeling that follows asleep- 
less night; the pile of paper, showing confusedly 
its rows of scribbled lines; voices in the streets ; 
the sun struggling through a murky atmosphere ;— 
form gloomy contrasts to the little window in 
whichthe woodbine peeped. When free from care 
and refreshed with slumber, the lark awoke us 
with its song, when the woods emerged from their 
misty canopy, and the early breeze brushed the 
gentle dew from the leaves; when contentment 
smoothed our pilfow, and the white wings of peace 
wafted us fhto slumber; when we heard not a 
mournful sound in the brook, and sorrow came 
not at the sight of the first violet. 











ORIGINAL. 


Stanzas. 

O! rext me not of the Eastern land, 
Where Gunga’s waters flow, 

And flowery fields, and verdant plains, 
Were never robed in snow. 

The grandeur of our ancient woods, 
And rushing streams, may vie 

With aught that meets the gaze of man 

Beneath an Indian sky. 


O! tell me not of hidden wealth 
In famed Golconda’s mine, 

Though pure and bright the crystal gems 
That in its bosom shine ;— 

One kindly glance from those we love, 
Who were our early choice, 

Hath far more pow’r to glad the breast, 
And bid the heart rejoice. 


O! tell me not of the Theban stone, 
That hail’d the rising sun ; 

And breath’d a sigh for parting day, 
When sunlight hours were run— 

Tho’ Memnon’s voice were musical, 
More grateful is the tone 

Of that, whose trembling, silv’ry note, 
Doth welcome us alone. 

Zz. 





Ove of the hardest lessons to learn is kindess 
and good will towards those who have wantonly 
insulted us. Wecan bear aninjury with christian 
fortitude, or philosophical patience, but insult 
rouses our pride, and we burn inwardly for reta- 
liation. Here it is that the christian shows the 
spirit of his Divine Master;—Here is the trial of 
his profession. 
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ORIGINAL. 
The Generous Lover. 


Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, 


» “Ou, pitcous ruins of the unfortunate Nicosia! 
Still are you bathed with the blood of your valiant 
but hapless defenders. If sympathy can mitigate 
your sorrows, here, in this solitude, we may la- 
ment together, and mayhap the company we bear 
each other, may tend to alleviate our misery. Oh, 
ruined towers! ye yet have hope. In happier 
days ye may see yourselves restored to your pris- 
tine power and beauty—but I, miserable that I am, 
what may I hope for, although redeemed from 
bondage? Such is my wretched fate, that in li- 
berty and in captivity, I am equally without joy, 
and without hope!” 

These sorrowful reflections fell from the lips of 
a Christian captive, while gazing on the ruined 
walls of the conquered Nicosia. In addressing 
them as if they were capable of understanding 
him, and comparing his injuries with theirs, he 
acted with the usual extravagance of one distracted 
with grief. Atthat moment, a Turkish youth, of 
fine appearance, and gay manners, advanced from 
one of the tents which were pitched around, and 
approached the captive. 

“I wager now, friend Ricardo,” he said to the 
Christian, “you are still plunged in your usual 
gloomy reflections.” 

“It is true,” replied the captive; “they follow 
me wherever I go—no rest, no truce; change of 
place has no effect, except to increase them, as is 
the case of this ruined spot.” 

‘Well may we weep, while contemplating this 
woful scene. A few years ago the inhabitants of 
this famou3 and wealthy isle of Cyprus, enjoyed 
the sweets of tranquilliiy, and every other joy of 
which human life is capable; now they are ba- 
nished from their homes, or still remain in them, as 
miserable captives. Who can refrain from sorrow 
while reflecting on such desolation and wretched- 
ness? But let us leave dwelling on evils which 
we cannot relieve, and consult on your troubles, 
which I can hope to alleviate. Ientreat you, by 
the good will I have shown you, and in the name 
of our mutual country, and in remembrance of our 
friendship subsisting from childhood, that you will 
tell me the cause of your ceaseless grief. Capti- 
vity, Tallow, is enough to cast a gloom o’er the 
brow of the merriest man alive; yetI cannot help 
imagining, there is something else which lies 
heavy at your heart. So common a misfortune 
as that, will not thus affect your strong mind, as 
you are not a prisoner of state in the towers of the 
Black Sea, who never hopes to obtain his freedom, 
as you can easily procure your ransom. Sothen, 
if your grief proceed not from loss of liberty, I 
pray you tell me what itis, and I may be able to 
relieve you. Perhaps fortune may have dressed 
me in this Moorish costume which I hate, to have 
it more in my power to assist you in your difficul- 
ties. You know, Ricardo, my master is Cadi of 
this city; you also know how much he values me, 
and my power with him; notwithstandirg this, 
and other advantages I enjoy here, there is burn- 
ng at my heart, the ardent desire that I may not 
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die in this wretched attire and profession. One 
day, I hope to confess publicly, before the world, 
my faith inJesus Christ. My life, I know, will be 
forfeited, but I shall think my body well lost, if it 
save my soul. You see, now, my friendship can 
be of use to you; but to know what remedies to 
apply to your afflictions, you must relate your 
case to me, as the sick man tells his ills to his 
physician ; at the same time believe me, you nay 
depend on my silence.” 

Ricardo listened gloomily to all his friend had 
to say, and when he had finished, replied—*<If it 
be true, friend Mahomet, you can ease my heart 
of its mournful load, as you promise, I shall think 
my lost liberty a blessing, and would not exchange 
that event for the greatest benefit you can bestow ; 
but, my sorrows are such, that, all the world might 
know from what they proced, and there lives not 
in it, one person who could procure me relief. I 
am hopeless !—However, in return for your friend- 
ship, I will relate my sorrowful history in as few 
words as possible. But before entering into the 
confused labyrinth of my afflictions, I wish to 
know why Hassan Bashaw has pitched his tents 
here, outside the gates, instead of entering Nicosia, 
to which he has been appointed Viceroy, or Ba- 
shaw, as the Turks say ?” 

“It is a custom among the Turks, that the new 
Viceroy never enters the city, over which he is to 
rule, until the old one has left; thus the new one 
is free to listen to complaints or eulogiums, and 
make up the account, which must be sent to the 
Sultan, of his predecessor's conduct while in office. 
While this is being drawn up, the old Bashaw is 
waiting the result of the charges, which he takes 
care shall not be commenced until he has sent ont 
a few judicious bribes, or presents, The account 
finished, it is written on parchment, signed and 
sealed, and with it, the late Bashaw presents him- 
self before the Sultanin grand council. The ac- 
count examined by the Vizier, and four lesser 
judges, which answer to our President of the royal 
council, and judges, they reward or punish him, 
according to the contents. However, there is 
nothing to fear, for, should he be found culpable, 
he easily buys himself off with gold, and even pur- 
chases another office, for here, places are not given 
by merit, but every thing is bought and sold. The 
office-holders fleece well those to whom they give 
places.” 1 

‘All is violence and corruption; a sign this 
empire cannot be of long duration.” 

‘¢ The sins of those who have offended God, as 1 
have, must be on their shoulders, as they force us 
to it.” 

“For this cause, then, thy master Hassan Ba- 
shaw has been here four days, and he of Nicosia 
has not vacated the place as he ought, or he has 
been unable from illness. He however will come 
out to-day or to-morrow, and will lodge in the 
tents behind the hill, while your master enters the 
city.” 

‘«‘So my friend, I have answered all you ask of 
me, and now look to you for the history of your 
misfortunes, which you have promised me.” 

“I fear I cannot,” said Ricardo, “ fulfil my pro- 
mise of relating my woes in afew words, for they 
are truly measureless, but I will inform you of as 
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much as this time and place will allow. In the 
first place, | must ask you if you ever knew a 
young girl in our town of Trapana, whom fame 
called the most beautiful female in Sicily, a fair 
young creature whom the most fastidious and re- 
fined declared to be a specitnen of more perfect 
beauty than the past and present age had ever 
seen, or the future could ever hupe to see. She 
whom the poets sang as having ringlets of gold, 
whose eyes were two dazzling suns—whose cheeks 
were roses, teeth pearls, lips ruby, and neck ala- 
baster. Every lovely part joined, produced a 
faultless whole of marvellous, and ravishing har- 
mony. Over all was spread a soft and delicate 
coloring, so natural and so perfect, that envy 
might search in vain fora fault. How is it possi- 
ble, Mahomet, you have not yet named her? 
You either do not hear me, or you were deprived 
of your senses wiile in Trapana, or you would 
have known her by ny description.” 

“In truth, Ricardo, if she you have painted as 
possessing such extreme loveliness be not Leonisa, 
the daughter of Rodolpho Florencio, I know not 
veho she is, as she alone is so famed.” 

“It isshe, Mahomet,” replied Ricardo—“ she, 
Leonisa, who is the principal cause of all my sor- 
row. Itis for her, and not my lost liberty, that my 
eyes shed, and will forever shed tears without 
ceasing—that my sighs burn the air near and far, 
and for whom my complaints are wearying hea- 
ven and all who listen tome. She it is who has 
made me appear to you as a fool, or a soulless and 
whining repiner. This Leonisa, a lion for me, 
but lamb to others, is the cause of my present 
wretched situation. From my most tender years, 
as soon as Eknew [had a heart, I have adored and 
served her, as if there were no divinity in heaven 
to worship. Her parents knew of my wishes, and 
as they were virtuous and honorable, and my nobi- 
lity was pleasing to them, they promised to dis- 
pose Leonisa to listen favorably to them; but she, 
alas, had placed her fancy vn Cornelio, the son of 
Ascanio Rotulo. You know him not, an orna- 
mented dandy, with white hands, and curling 
locks, and soft voice, and amorous words, in fact, 
aman all made of confectionary, and adorned 
with brocades. My face pleased her not as did the 
delicate Cornelio's, and my long and faithful ser- 
vice was paid with disdain and hate, while Corne- 
lio she loaded with favor. You may imagine the 
depths of anguish, this cruel scorn plunged me in, 
and the torments which jealousy caused in my 
soul. The parents of Leonisa looked cold upon 
me as they knew Cornelio possessed more riches 
than I, and they hoped the beauty of their daugh- 
ter would gain himas a husband. More wealth 
he might have, but without pride be it said, he 
could not boast of higher rank or loftier senti- 
ments, or greater valor than his despised rival. 
One day in the month of May, this day one year, 
three days, and five hours ago, I heard that Leo- 
nisa and Ler parents, Cornelio and his, with their 
relations and servants, had gone on a party of 
pleasure to the gardens of Ascanio, on the sea 
shore. When the news reached me my soul was 
filled with fury, and so great a fire of jealousy 
raged in my veins that I lost my senses, as you 
will see when I tell you I few immediately to the 


} garden where I understood they were. There I 
found the company amusing themselves hy stroll- 
ing about, while under a walnut tree, apart from 
the rest, I beheld Leonisa and Cornelio. What 
effect my presence produced, I know not; but on 
beholding them, my sight left me, and I stood like 
a statue, speechless and motionless. Soon, how- 
ever, anger aroused the blood at my heart, the hot 
blood awoke my ire, which soon flew to my tongue 
and my hands. The latter were at first tied by 
the respect dueto the beautiful face before me, but 
my tongue broke silence with these words : 

‘“‘Thou shouldst not be content, oh mortal ene- 
my of my peace! in cherishing in thy presence 
with so much care, him who is the cause of my 
perpetual and bitter despair. Go on—go on— 
cruel! a little farther, and like the ivy wind thyself 
around this worthless trunk—comb and cur) the 
locks of this thy new Ganemede, who pursues 
thee socoldly andcalmly. Separate thyself from 
this youth whom thou hast chosen, for if I cannot 
obtain thee, I will put an end to the life of him I 
hate. Think not, haughty lady, thou canst thus 
recklessly break all vows, and bonds. Dost thou 
imagine this youth, arrogant for his wealth, vain 
for his beauty, rendered inexperienced by his ten- 
der years, can estimate thee as he ought, or can 
feel that constancy, that fervor inlove which more 
mature years experience? Think it not. There 
is no better thing in this world, than unswerving 
fidelity in all our actions, and then no one is de- 
ceived. Youth is always inconstant—riches bring 
pride—beauty arrogance and vanity, and he who 
has them all, often possesses ignorance, which is 
the mother of misfortune. And thou, oh youth, 
who thinkest to carry the prize more due to my 
ardent passion than thy tame feelings, why dost 
thou not arise from that bed of flowers in which 
thou seemest rooted, and seek to let out that soul 
at the sword’s point, which dost hate thine so? I 
hate thee, that thou knowest not to estimate as thou 
oughtest, the good fortune heaven sends thee, for 
thou must surely hold her lightly if thou refrainest 
moving in her defence, for fear thou mightst de- 
range thy elaborate and glittering dress. If 
Achilles had remained thus listless, Ulysses might 
be secure in his enterprise, although his armour 
was resplendent, and his hangers well tempered 
steel. Go on—and amuse thyself with thy mother's 
maids, and employ thyse!f arranging thy ringlets 
and softening thy white hands, more fit to touch 
silk, than the hard hardle of a sword.” 

While I thus addressed them, Cornelio remain- 
ed motionless, gazing bewildered in my face. The 
loud sound of my voice attracted the attention of 
the rest of the party, and they began to approach, 
which when Cornelio saw, he took heart as they 
were his relations and servants, and began to 
arise. The moment he was up, I drew my sword, 
and madly attacked him, and all around. When 
Leonisa saw the flashing of my weapon, she 
swooned, which added to my fury and violence. 
Whether it were my good luck, or that the people 
around merely defended themselves as from a 
crazy man, or that heaven was on my side, I 
know not; but I wounded seven or eight without 
being injured. As toCornelio, he made such good 
use of his legs that he escaped out of my hands. 
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My enemies seemed now determined to revenge 
themselves, and I was in very great danger for 
some time, but was at last saved from their fury 
by an event, which turned out to be a remedy 
worse than the evil. 

My life had better have been lost then, than to 
be saved to pass away inch by inch in captivity. 
Suddenly the garden became filled with Turks, 
corsairs from Viserta, who had landed from two 
galliots, unseen by the sentinels on the marine 
towers, or guard-boats along the coast. When 
my enemies beheld them, they fled with such ce- 
lerity, that the invaders only made four prisoners, 
besides Leonisa, who was still insensible. They 
captured me after giving me four large wounds, 
well revenged, however, by the death of four 
Turks, who with four more, I left extended on the 
ground. The Turks made this assault with their 
accustomed diligence, but ‘returned not well 
pleased with their success. We embarked, and 
with sail and oar well plicd, soon found ourselves 
at Fabiana. Here they reviewed their men, and 
finding feur of the famous and valued Levantes 
gone, they vowed to revenge their death on me, 
and to put this in execution, the Captain ordered 
them to lower the lateen yard and hang me. Leo- 
nisa revived, and finding herself in the power of 
the corsairs, shed oceans of beauteous tears and 
wrung her delicate hands, and listened eagerly to 
what they were saying, in hopes of understanding 
the cause of their emotion. A captive Christian 
at the oar, who understood Turkish, saw her 
anxiety, and informed her, they were about hang- 
ingme. Turning tohim, she begged him to tell 
the Captain, if he would save me he would get a 
rich ransom, and entreated him toreturn to Tra- 
pana immediately. This, alas, is the only kind- 
ness Leonisa ever showed towards me, or ever 
will show. When the Turks heard what the 
Italian told them, they believed him and agreed 
to follow his advice, as interest had expelled an- 
ger. The next day they hoisted a flag of truce, 
and returned to Trapana. That night I passed 
in the greatest anguish, not for my wounds, but 
that my cruel and fair enemy was in the hands of 
such barbarous men. When we arrived before 
the city one galliot entered and the other remained 
out at sea awaiting the event. The shores were 
lined with spectators, among whom I saw the 
pretty face of Cornelio watching the galliots. 
My steward soon arrived to treat for my ransom, 
but I said I would enter into no treaty unless Leo- 
nisa was included, and for her I would give all I 
was worth. I further told him to go to her pa- 
rents, and tell them to be easy, as [should arrange 
all for her. The Captain, who was a great rene- 
gade, called Yusuf, then declared he would not 
ransom Leonisa under six thousand escudos, and 
me for four thousand, adding he would not give 
one without the other. He did this, as I under- 
stood, because he had become enamoured with 
Leonisa, and wished to retain her. The parents 
of Leonisa, depending on me, as I had sent them 
word, offered nothing, and Cornelio did not move 
his lips to give anything. After many demands 
and replies, my steward concludes to give for 
Leonisa five thousand, and for me three thousand 
escudos. Yusuf, persuaded by his soldiers, and 
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urged by his companions, was forced to accept 
this, but as my steward had not so much money 
about him, he asked three days to go to my estate 
and raise thesum. Yusuf was well satisfied with 
this arrangement, hoping tu find means to carry 
Leonisa off without accepting the ransom. We 
returned to the island of Fabiana, he promising to 
repair to Trapana at the end of three days for the 
money. 

But ungrateful fortune, not yet weary of ill 
treating us, so ordained it, that the sentinel sta- 
tioned at the top of the island, espied several ves- 
sels making for the island, which he thought were 
the fleet of Malta or Sicily. He ran down to re- 
late the news, and ina moment the Turks had 
embarked. The anchors were weighed, the oars 
were given tothe water, and the sailsto the wind, 
the prow turned to Barbary, and in two hours we 
lost sight of the fleet. Sheltered by the island, 
and covered by darkness, fear fled from their 
hearts. Consider, my friend, what must have 
been the grief of my soul at this voyage, so con- 
trary tothe one I hoped to take. Still greater were 
iny vexation and anguish when they arrived at the 
island of Pantanela. There they proceeded to 
divide the ptisoners among them. The whole 
proceeding wasasa slow death to me. Yusuf 
claimed Leonisa for his, and gave to Fetala, the 
commander of the other galliot, six Christians as 
his share—four to row the vessel, and two pretty 
young Corsicans. With this division Felata was 
contented. All that they said, ordid, was un- 
known tous, until Felata approached and de- 
clared the division to us, in the Italian language. 

“Christian,” he said to me, ‘you are mine, 
bought with two thousand golden escudos. If 
you wish your liberty, you shall have it for four 
thousand, or you die.” 

I asked him if the Christian lady was also his? 
He replied, she belonged to Yusuf, who intended 
to make her join the Moorish faith, and marry her. 
I told him for her ransom I would give ten thou- 
sand escudos of gold, but he feared it was impos- 
sible to ransom her, but would try, as that great 
sum might have some effect on Yusuf. Soon after 
he called to his men to get the bark ready, as he 
was about to return to Tripoli, kis native place. 
Yusuf at the same time embarked his people to 
sailfor Viserta. Signs of a tempest approaching, 
they embarked in the same haste as if pursued 
by an enemy’s galleys, or discovered barks they 
hoped to plunder. Leonisa was standing on the 
shore, but not where I could see her. Soon, how- 
ever, she appeared, led by her new master and 
lover, and as she stepped on the ladder which led 
from the shore to the vessel, she turned ber eye 
as if in search of me, and at the same moment 
mine met hers with an expression of the utmost 
tenderness and grief. A cloud seemed to pass 
overmy eyes. She disappeared, and I fell sense- 
less onthe ground. After I recovered, I learned 
Leonisa fainted at the sarne moment, and fell from 
the ladder into the sea; but Yusuf sprang after 
her, and brought her out in his arms. My master 
related this to me while in the galliot, where I 
had been carried while insensible. When I found 
myself alone in the vessel, and beheld the other 
taking another route, carrying with it the half of 
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my soul, pr to speak more truly, my whole soul ;} 
my heart sank in my bosom, and E cursed my un-| 
happy fate, and called loudly on death to ease my 
sufferings. My conrplaints were so loud and so 
long, that my master was weary, and approaching 
with a large canc, threatened to beat me if I were 
not silent, I stayed my tears and repressed my 
sighs with such sudden force, that I hoped they 
would find a way to escape in some other place, 
and thus open adoor for my wretched soul to es- 
eape, which so ard°ntly desired to leave this hap- 
less body. Fate, not satisfied with ail the mise- 
ries which she had brought me, ordered new 
ones, Which took from me all hope. On asudden 
the tempest which had been feared, burst upon us, 
and a violent south wind springing up, our prow 
was so assailed by the waves, that we were obli- 
ged to let the bark go which ever way it pleased 
the winds, much to the detriment of those who 
had trusted their lives tn her. The captain de- 
signed to double the cape, and take shelter on the 
northern side, but the wind came charged with 
such fury, that in fourteen hours we had retraced 
the same ground over which it had taken us two 
days to pass, and found ourselves six or seven 
miles fiom the islend, and going so rapidly to- 
wards it, that we must inevitably be dashed on the 
rocks which surrounded it. We saw at our side 
our laie companion, the bark ef Yusuf, who, with 
his crew, were straining every nerve to prevent 
the vessel from striking. We also worked hard 
wt the oars im our boat, with more advantage than 
the other, as her crew were wearied with work, 
and subdued by the unceasing force of the tem- 
pest. The oars were at length abandoned, and 
without resistanee she ran on the rocks, and struck 
with such violence that the hapless bark dashed 
in pieces before our eyes. Night began to ap- 
proach, and so great was the horror caused by the 
eries of the drowning men, that our crew were 
nearly out of their senscs, and obeyed none of the 
commands of the captain. They left the oars, 
and turning the prow to the wiad, they threw out 
two anchors, in hopes in this manner to save thein- 
selves a litle while from that death which was in- 
evitably approaching. The fear of death was on 
allsave myself; for, the hope of meeting her in the 
ether world, who had but lately left this, so elated 
me, that every moment the vessel was kept from 
the rocks, seemed an age of painful death. The 
oars of the wrecked galliot were constantly car- 
ried over our heads by the huge waves which 
broke on our bark, and I gazed wistfully on them 
to see if the body of my lost Leonisa might not be 
attached to them. 1 will not now, Mahomet, 
dwell on the thoughts of agony and despair which 
passed through my soul that long and bitter night. 
¥ have promised to be brief; it is enough to say, 
that if death had then visited me, my lite would 
have been quickly and joyfully rendered. Day 
came with signs of a more vielent tempest than 
that of yesterday. We found tle bark had been 
washed off the rocks and was drifting towards the 
island point. Inspired with new hope, both 
Christians and Turks exerted themselves, and at 
the end of six hours we doubled the cape and 
found ourselves io a smoother sea, where we 
could use our oars. As we neared the shore, the | 





Turks sprang out of the boat to search for some 
vestige of the bark which was lost the preceding 
night. Lalso sought for the body of my Leonisa, 
which even indeath I wished to press to my heart ; 
but in vain I searched, heaven denied me this 

pleasure; at the same time the wind veered and 
blew so furiously that the island proved no shelter, 
and Fetala unwilling to wrestle longer with the 
bad fate which pursued him,eommanded the sails 
to be set, turned the prow ounce again to the sea, 
and taking the helm in his own hands, let the 
bark run over the restless waves. ‘The rowers 
seated themselves down on the benches, the oars 
were plied lustily, and no one was visible except 
the boatswain who was placed aloft, and for se- 
curity lashed to his post. The bark flew before 
the wind with such velocity that in three daysand 
three nights we passed in sight of Trapana, Me- 
lazo anJ Palermo, and shot past the lighthouse of 
Mesina with such force as to cause all in the gal- 
liot and those on shore who witnessed it, a shud- 
der of affright. I will net weary you with our 
feelings while borne on by that fearful tempest, 
which carried us along nearly the whele coast of 
Sicily ; it is sufficient to say that we arrived at 
Tripoliin Barbary weary, hungry and fatigued 

Our captain in three days sank under his suffer- 
ings without having divided his spoil, or reward- 
ed his sailors and given the fifth to the king as 
was the evstom, consequently his property fell to 
the king of Tripoli and the Alcayde of the Grand 
Turk, who you know is heir to all who die intes- 
tate. I fell to the share of my present master, 
who was Viceroy of Tripoli. In a little while 
afier he was created Viceroy of Cyprus, witl» 
whom I came hither. He wished te ransom me, 
as the soldiers of Fetala informed him I was 2 
man of rank and wealth, but wherever he has 
mentioned it, I have always told him they had 
deceived him, as IL had no wealth. You are sur- 
prised, Mahomet, at my conduct, but in truth there 
are so many pensive thoughts and memories of my 
dead Leonisa connected with my life in captivity, 
that I would not change it fer any other the wide 
world could offer. All around me reminds me of 
her. Moreover, I have been told that deep sorrow 
cherished in the inmost recesses of the heart, will 
by little and little, wear away the life of the suf- 
ferer; with this hope, I give mine the reins, and 
anticipate soon to be rid of this existence, which 
is aburdentome. This, oh Mahomet, is the his- 
tory of thy friend—this is the cause of the tears and 
the sighs which have attracted your sympathy. 
Leonisa died, and with her all my hope—while 
she lived it was sustained by a slender thread, and 
now—now !” 

This fatal word secmed to have taken the power 
of speech from the miserable Ricardo—he ceased, 
but the tears of bitter grief rolled from his eyes 
and watered the dusi at his feet. 

( To be continued. ) 


E. R. §. 








THE most contemptible vice, and the one most 
despised, is hypocrisy. Men of the world detest 
the hypocrite; and he is shunned bythe ebristian. 
None but he who Jacks common diserimination 
can be a hypocrite. 




















SPRING, &c. 





























ORIGINAL. 
Springs. 


Tue warm sun is shedding 
Its rays o'er the earth, 
And zephyrs are spreading 
Where flowers have birth; 
The birds are in motion, 
Their flight gaily winging, 
With seeming devotion, 
Spring’s joys gaily singing. 
The light fawn is bounding 
O’er valley and hill, 
The water is sounding, 
That flows from the rill; 
All nature is blooming, 
With sunshine and life, 
The soft air perfuming, 
With fragrance rife. 


The young trees are rearing 
Their branches above, 
Young lambs are careering 
In frelic and love; 
The bugle is sounding 
Afar onthe gale, 
The huntsinan is bounding 
With speed through the vale. 


The streamlet is flowing, 
And a bark may be seen, 
The bright water throwing, 
In its mantle of sheen; 
O’er waves she is bounding, 
On the blue glassy sea, 
And voices are sounding 
In innocent glee. 


The angler is sporting 
In yon limpid stream, 
And lovers are courting, 
And eyes brightly beam; 
And maidens are telling 
Their love as they sing, 
And bosoms are swelling, 
And welcome is Spring. 
J. E. ¥. 





Woman’s Fidelity. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
One eve of Beauty, when the sun 
Was on the streams of Guadalquiver, 
To gold converting, one by one, 
The ripples of the mighty river, 
Beside me en the bank was seated, 
A Seville girl with auburn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated— 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair ! 


She stooped, and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With such a soft, small, shining hand, 
I could have sworn ‘twas silver flowing. 
Her words were three, and not one more— 
What could Diana’s motto be ? 
The Siren wrote upon the shore— 
“ Death, not inconstancy !” 














ORIGINAL. 
Lines on Spring. 


Once more upon Time’s downy pinion, 

The Spring—the glorious Spring has come ; 
To re-establish its deminion, 

And deck with flowers old Winter's tomb. 


Once more, the Southern zephyrs, mildly 
Float o’er us: and the placid sky 

Seems lulled to rest—where late, so wildly, 
Drove the rude scud of Winter by. 


Again from chains of icy coldness 
Released---the brooks and rivers run ; 
And seem to gather strength and boldness 
With each succeeding morning’s sun. 


Again, from wint'ry torpor rousing, 
The earth assumes its robe of green; 
Again, in vale and upland browsing, 
The “lowing herd’’ once more is seen. 


Again, each tree and slirub uncleses 

Its buds, to charmn the eye and sense; 
Again the blushing, fragrant roses, 

Their beauty and their sweets dispense. 


And, lo! the atmesphere—it quivers 
«“ With song of earliest birds ;” and wide 
O’er the smooth surface of the rivers, 
Swiftly the painted barges glide. * 


The laverock up to Heaven’s portals 
At matin flies---devoid of fear, 

(A striking lesson, this for mortals!) 
To breathe its song in God's own ear. 


And thus, while all the joys possessing 
So freely--bounteously imparted ; 
Can reasoning man reject the blessing ? 

Oh, why are we thus stony-hearted ! 


Brooklyn, May, 1836. i 








Khe Sailor’s Bride, 


Lixs music stealing o’er the water, 
At even-tide when winds are still, 

Sweet thoughts of him around me gather, 
And all my heart with music fill : 

And as I watch the moon above me, 
With all her bright and starry train, 

I pray for him who vow’d to love me, 
Now sailing on the distant main. 


At midnight when the storm is raging, 
It sounds to me my sailor’s knell : 

Isee him with the wild waves striving, 
I hear him sigh his last farewell. 

Oh! would I were like those above me! 
A spirit freed from mortal chain, 

To watch o’er him who vow'd to love me, 
When sailing on the distant main. 


Oh! mother dear, forbear to reason? 
Oh ! sister dear, forbear to chide! 

As landsmen’s wives, ye cannot measute 
The sorrows ofa sailor’s bride. 

Your partings are too short to move ye, 
But years may pass, if e’er again 

I look on him who vow’d to love me, 
Returning from the distant main, 





“MY BARBQUE .”.--ASON G3 
The Music composed and arranged expressly for the Ladies Companion, by Mr. S. Pearson. 
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Oh! what pleasure I have with thee, with thee, 
O’er the gladsome waters to roam! 


My spirit expands with a joyous glee 


And exults o’er its ocean home, 
And exults o’er its ocean home. 
But the feelings and thoughts that converse keep 
With my soul—can never be told. 
Then speed, speed we home, my gallant barque ! 
Speed home o’er the raging main: 
There are anxious ears that to storms still hark, 
And eyes that now weep in vain, 
And eyes that now weep in vain. 








SIR HURRY SKURRY. 
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Sir Harry Skurry. 


A CHARACTER. 


Sir Hurry Sxurry has for many years of his 
life been running after his business without ever 
yet overtaking it: somehow or other, he allowed 
it to get a week’s start of him, and it has kept it. j 
He is not a willing procrastinator, neither is he in- 
dolent or idle; he is, on the contrary, so unceas- 
ingly busied that he can scarcely afford himself 
time todo anything. ‘To his friends, and to others 
concerned with lim, the inconveniences resulting 
from the hopeless chase in which he is engaged 
seldom assume a more formidable shape than that 
of slight and temporary vexation: against any 
serious cause of dissatisfaction they have a safe- 
guard in his known and unquestionable integrity : 
but for himself! restless anxiety, and toil which 
will acmit of no respite, are his portion. Would 
he attempt less he might accomplish more, you 
will tell him: he will eagerly seize the hint, and 
promise to consider it at his first leisure opportuni- 
ty. A litile more of order and method in his ar- 
rangements might soon bring him abreast with, if 
not in advance of, his affairs: he will acknow- 
ledge that that is the very course he must pursue— 
when he can find time to pursue it. Do one thing 
at atime, and think of nothing else till you have 
done it; that he will adinit to be excellent advice ; 
if he could but get a single half hour to himself he 
would act upon it at once ; but, at present, he is so 
busy that, really, he has not time to do any one 
thing. 

The other morving I paid Sir Hurry a visit. ‘Is 
your master at home, Ridgway!” said I to his 
valet. 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied the man, “my master ts at 
home, but he is very busy. Besides, Sir, the car- 
riage is at the door, as you see, waiting to take 
him into the City on some very particular business. 
Indeed, Sir, my master is so very busy that, though 
the carriage has been here these three hours—ever 
since ten o’clock—he has not been able to get out 

et.” 

“Then I will take some other opportunity of 
calling,” said I. 

« But, Sir,” continued the servant, interrupting 
me as I descended the steps, ‘‘ you had better 
allow me to let Sir Hurry know you are here. I 
am sure he will be glad to see you for a minute, or 
so, although he ts so busy.” 

I was ushered into the library, where I found 
Sir Hurry Skurry (like Solomon) in all his glory. 
In each corner of the room, which is spacious, was 
a large square table; in the cenire of it wasa 
large circular one; and in other parts were three 
or four tables of smaller dimensions: all these, 
together with the sofas, settees, and many of the 
chairs, were laden with books, papers, and letters, 
some of the two latter in piles, some tied up in 
bundles, some (and by far the greater number) 
seatfered loosely about. Sir Hurry was drest part- 
ly for going out—that is to say, he had on his 
waistcoat and trowsers, and one boot—and, partly, 
for staying home, for he also had on one slipper 
and his dressing-gown. His chin was covered 
with lather, in his right hand wes a razor, and in 
his left a piece of toast. From the steamless and 














silent tea-urn (that most abominable appendage to 
a breakfast-tableon a hot morning in July) and the 
appearance of the cream as it floated on the gur- 
face of his full cup of tea, and it was easy to infer 
that his breakfast had been served long ago, and 
had grown cold. WhenI entered the room Sir 
Hurry was walking rapidly about, first to one ta- 
ble, then to another, looking at the confused mass 
that Iny upon each; and, from time to time, cast- 
ing his eyes upwards to the ceiling, and raising 
his hands, (furnished as I have said) in an agony 
of despair, as it were, above his head. Sir Hurry 
opened the conversation; which I must premise 
by observing that he is generally so busy as rarely 
to be able to spare himself time to complete a sen- 
tence. On seeing me he exclaimed—‘ Ha! I’m 
glad to—really I am so busy I have hardly time to 
say how d'ye—but, never mind ; sit down just for 
aminute. How I shall ever get through all this I 
really don’t - 

“ Then, Sir Hurry, I'll come and see you some 
other day.” 

“ Yes—no—sit down just for a—everything a 
whole week behind-hand—I’m certain it would 
drive me out of my mind if I had time to——but, 
really, I am so busy that I haven’t time to think of 
that. But sit down and—yes—well e 

‘Then shave, or take your break fast, and I may 
talk to yee. the while, without interrupting your 








occupation.” 


Sir Hurry took a seat at the breakfast-table, and 
[ followed his example. 

‘‘ Yes—breakfast—I assure you that ever since 
nine o'clock this morning—well, I must, really— 
but when I look at that mass of—breakfast—I 
must.” 

Here he raised his right hand, which happened 
to be the wrong one for the occasion; for certain I 
am that but for my timely interference the razor 
would haye gone into his mouth instead of the 


toast. 


“Do one thing at atime, Sir Hurry: you had 
better first shave yourself.” 

“« Now just look there at what I have to do, and 
then tell me whether—yes—I'll shave, and then :” 

Here, with a corner of his napkin, he wiped the 
lather from his chin, and proceeded :— 

“The tea stone-cold, declare! Now, really, 
this is too—the discomfort, the—I do assure you 
my time is so taken up that I can’t even well, 
it will never be otherwise till—yes, seriously, I 





must endeavor to find time to do that.” 


‘To do what?” 
“ What you suggested to me—yes, I perceive its 


expediency—and, really, now, | will set apart an 
hour to turn it over inmy mind—‘ Do one thing at 
a time’—yes, that must be my plan as soon as I 
ean find time for it. 
is so,I assure you. 
be-—-but if I could explain to you how I am worri- 
ed by all these 


But if you did but know—it 
Well—breakfast—that must 





Here he took up his i ied Seush, and, having 


re-lathered one side of his face, put it down again, 
and went to a table on which lay a heap of open 
letters. 


“Now, see here: two-and-thirty letters to an- 


swer !—some of them more than a week-——-Now, 
how, in the name of goodness! am I to find time 



















































SIR HURRY SKURRY. 
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even to—it is enough to drive one out of one’s— 
two-and-thirty ! and which of them to answer first 
I really don't—yes, it is so, I assure you.” 

“ Phen answer the first that may happen to be 
before you, then the next, and so on: that plan 
will, at least, relieve you from the perplexities of 
indecision.” 

«Well, really, I think that if I were to—Yes, 
that is the plan I must adopt the very moment I 
return from—But when I can spare time to get 
there is more than I can tell, for you can fori no 
notion of the quantity of things—yes, itis so, I as- 
sure you.” 

«“«The very moment you return from !’'—from 
whence ? and where is if you purpose going ?” 

“‘ Yes—that’s it—by-the-bye, I have not told you 
about that.” (Once more he wiped the soapy 
side of his face and resumed his seat.) “ Itisa 
step I am advised to take—my oldest and best 
friends assure me there is nothing in the werld so 
likely to---yes, I am satisfied upon that point: it 
will be greatly to my advantage. But, only think! 
itis a hundred and thirty miles from town, and 
even if I could fly there, the tme it would take 
to Then, look here!” (He rose and went to 
another table.) ‘I have not yet had time to read 
over the scttlements---see ! eleven skins !----not 
even looked at them---how it is possible I should, 
when there is such a mass of other things to 
And then, again, four letters this very week on the 
subject from her father, Sir Hildebrand Spriggs— 
yes, they must be answered Excuse me for five 
minutes; I'll write to him at once. Now where 
are those letters? Not here—nor here—bless my 
soul! nor here. How is it possible to find them 
amidst this appalling accumulation of It will 
drive me out of my—yes, I know it will. Or, stop, 
no—yes, I'll dress and go into the city before I do 
any Now, Ridgway, what is it you--come, 
quick, quick, tell me—you sce how busy— well, 
what is it 7” 

This was addressed to his servant, who came to 
inquire whether Sir Hurry had any orders to give 
about dinner, 

‘‘ Dinner! now, really, I declare to goodness 
this is enough to—you see how I am pressed for 
time, and yet you--look at these tables, leok at 
these heaps of—how am I to spare a moment to 
think about---yes, mutton-chops, mutton-chops---- 
anything---I hardly know which way to turn, and 
yet you---never mind, go; Ishall have no time to 
eat any dinner to-day---positively, itis enough to--- 
yes, itis indeed.” 

“I believe you know the carriage is waiting, 
Sir,” said the man. 

‘There, now---it is enough to provoke a 
where is the use of detaining—-I have ten thousand 
things to do at home this morning, so how is it 
possible for me to think of going into the I de- 
clare to goodness it is already two o’——call me at 
five to-morrow morning, and let the carriage be at 
the door at six, and I shall never get through 
what I have to——yes, go.” 

“T am confident, Sir Hurry,” said I, “that eve- 
rything you have to do you may accomplish with 
comparatively little trouble to yourself and no un- 
easiness, provided you will adopt a plan which I 
shall take the liberty of suggesting to you.” 
































“ Yes---well, now—quick, for really, I 

“ Well then: throw all those papers into a 
wagon, and send them down to your quiet house in 
the country ; do you follow them instanter. Then, 
quietly and leisurely---no hurry, no bustle, remem- 
ber-—but leisurely put them in order ; diminishing 
the quantity as much as you can, by throwing 
aside all such as have no positive claim to your 
attention. Allow nothing, nothing whatever, to 
divert you from this portion of your task til) it be 
accomplished. Then, quietly, take up one of the 
number—any one, but, remember! only one at a 
time, forgetting, if possible, that there is any other 
one upen earth—and quietly do with it what is to 
be done; then, quietly, take another, and another, 
and another. I will allow you ten, nay, if you 
choose, twelve hours daily for work, and six or 
seven for rest; but I shall insist upon your devo- 
ting the remainder to recreation. This plan, rigid- 
ly followed to the end, will soon bring you side by 
side with your affairs. Never allow them to get 
the start of you again, and I would bet your fortune 
against mine---long odds, Sir Hurry---that you will 
have a few hours at your own disposal every day 
for the rest of your life, even though your business — 
should be doubled.” 

“ Well—yes, that’s true—but recreation——no— 
how can I spare time for—no, to be sure.” 

“Recreation! Of all the conditions that is the 
one indispensable Occasional relaxation isrequi- 
site, in order to restore the spring and elasticity of 
your mind, which are naturally diminished by be- 
ing constantly on the stretch. Thus, it is no para- 
dox to say, that if you would do more you must do 
less.” 

“Yes; I see—that’s true. Well, really I must 
do it—yes—butI can’t. I have seld my place in 
the country for, really, [have so much to do that 
I never could spare time to get down there. Now, 
do but look at those frightful heaps of papers, and 
then tell me how, in the name of goodness——yes, 
it is out of the question.” 

« Then go down to your friend Sir Hildebrand 
Spriggs’.” 

“Sir Hildebrand Spriggs---yes, I forgot to tell 
you---I am engaged to marry his daughter---but just 
look about this room----really I can't find an hour’s 
leisure to——yes; believe me it is so.” 

«“ Marry, marry, by all means, Sir Hurry; and 
with a prefty wife, and half a dozen pretty children 
about you, you will be the happiest man alive.” 

“ Yes, I see—children—that would be delight- 
ful; but I shall never find time to—yes, it is the 
fact, I assure you.” 

«TI find you are incorrigible ; so I shall wish you 
good morning, and leave you to go on in your own 
way.” 

Il y aun dieu pour les ivronges, saith the French 
proverb; which means—or is intended to mean--- 
A tipsy bricklayer will fall from a scaffolding thir- 
ty feet high, and rise from the pavement unhurt; 
whilst a sober gentleman will break his leg in 
merely stepping out of his carriage. So would 
there seem to be some good Genius watching over 
the affairs of Sir Hurry Skurry: for whateverthere 
be to dois successfully done—in the end—and this, 
tuo, in spite of his own unremitting and paraly- 
zing anxiety to do it, e*. 

















ORIGINAL. 


Extracts from my Note Book. 


Suenstove in one of his letters has recorded, 
that Pope one day remarked to him, “ He thought 
the first ideas of Gothic avehitecture were sug- 
gested by the sight of a long vista of lofty trees, 
whose branches intermingled, in so many fantas- 
tic forms.”” Some one has imagined that Pope 
might have also hinted thus to Warburton, who 
seized it as the foundation of his speculations on 
the subject. However this may be, the supposi- 
tion is natural and beautiful. I say natural, for I 
believe I can prove it by acase in point. A year 
or two since, I was rambling with my chum, over 
the hills and dales of one of the most romantic 
parts of New England ; after wandering for some 
time along the summit of a chain of lofty hills, 
and admiring the picturesque views just seen 
among the openings of the forest, we observed at 
some distance before us, a hollow, thickly wooded 
with unusually tall trees. Though the gentle 
morning breeze was stirring and rustling the 
leaves all around us, and the sunbeams were 
glancing from them in twinkling splendor, not a 
twig seemed to move then—not a leaf to stir, not a 
beain was reflected. Struck with the singular 
appearance, we bent our steps thither—not in- 
deed thinking it an enchanted bower, or expecting 
to meet any strange adventure,—though I must 
confess Dana’s Paul Felton more than once oc- 
curred to me. 

On arriving at the edge of the dell, we found it 
was entirely covered with enormous pines, bared 
of their branches to a great height, and woven, if 
I may so speak, into an almost impenetrable co- 
vering at top,—the shade too growing darker and 
darker, as we descended, and shrouding the .ex- 
tremities of the long avenues which stretched away 
before us, produced an almost painful feeling of 
solemnity. I never before realized Gray’s idea of 
‘ snatching a fearful joy.’ When we reached the 
bottom, and looking up saw the deeply verdant 
roof, the delicate pine leaf showing like the finest 
tracing, the knots and broken boughs, forming a 
capital for the shooting branches of the arch, and 
on looking around caught the huge trunks stretch- 
ing away into the sombre distance, and forming 
almost regular aisles—the whole pervaded by 
what was really a ‘ dim religious light’—it argued 
no very powerful imaginations in either of us, that 
we both, at the same moment, exclaimed—“ A 
Gothic Cathedral!”"—and in the next instant ac- 
knowledged, how much inferior was the proudest 
work of man’s invention, to this the handy-work 
of the Almighty. 

Nor was there wanting here, what might well 
supply the place of the sculptured tomb, or the 
polished tablet; for here lay wasting to decay, 
the century-old tree, speaking eloquently of the 
fate of all earthly things; while around it bloom- 
ed the gorgeous cardinal flower, and the graceful 
orchis—and seemed to lift up their heads, as if 
they would have said, “there is no place so 
darksome but the life giving presence of God, 
and where that is, there is beauty.” And there 
was music too; for a purling brook fell gently 
along the dell, and imparting a life to the im- 
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mediate soil, which elsewhere was covered only 
with brown and withered pine leaves, caused 
numbers of the plants I have just mentioned, 
together with a variety of others, to spring up in 
rich luxuriance, and half to hide under their broad 
leaves its waters. ‘ Labitur et labitur’—it was a 
beautiful emblem of the good man’s course 
through life. On the whole, here was a temple— 
‘a sombre fane’—a preacher, and music. We 
lingered long in this solemn grove, and both of us 
came out, fully convinced that we had in the deep 
forests of America, beheld the original of the proud 
fanes of Europe. 


Faint morn! The woodland gently glancing o'er, 
Yet biings no light to thee, thou temple meet 

For Druid worshipper, or Valkgriurs”* seat! 

Yet far more meet for him, who low would bend, 
Beneath thy shade his orisons to send, 

Not to dumb idol,—or relentless fate ; 

But tothe primal cause,—beginning—end— 

Of all that is, or fair, or good, or great! [flower, 
Here where the streamlet flows, where nods the 
Or crashing, falls the giant bough to earth, 

W here nor high noon’s, nor sunset's rays give birth 
To radiance brighter than earth’s brightest gem, 
As glance they on low shrub, or trees that boldly 





tower,— 
We humbly join in nature’s voiceless hymn! 
D , Mass. 1836. J. Ww. 


* Valkgriurs were warlike maidens, who con- 
ducted the brave slain in battle, to the Valhalla 
of Odin. 7. 














Where is She?! 


Oun' whereisshe? Each scene remains, 
Where oft at blushing morn she roved, 
The warbling birds in tuneful strains, 
Stull carol from the wood she loved; 
Sunteams their glowing radiance fling 
O’er each fair flower and waving tree, 
All bloom beneath the smile of spring, 
All breathe of life—but where is she? 
The softening shades of eve descend, 
Around the hearth her kindred meet, 
How oft they mourn the gentle friend 
Who once enjoyed that converse sweet: 
Now, at the hallowed hour of prayer, 
They lift the hand and bend the knee, 
Oh! there was one who loved to share 
Those orisons—but where is she? 
Say, need we ask 7—in yon blue sky, 
Removed from pain, from care, and woe! 
She tastes. bliss more true and high 
Than all her dearest joys below: 
She walks with epirits pure and bright, 
From sin, from bondage she is free, 
And while we view those realms of light, 
Say, should we murmur—where is she? 
In faith and trust on earth she dwelt, 
In calm seclusion’s path she trod, 
Deeply her Saviour's love she felt, 
Who died that she might live with God ; 
The Christian’s hope our sadness cheers, 
The Christian's rock our stay must be, 
Then let us cease our selfish tears, 
Nor ask in sorrow—where is she? 
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